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LIVE STOCK ALBUMS 


BY JOHN H. HATTON 


HE GROWTH AND EXPANSION 

of the western live-stock industry 
immediately preceding and following the 
Civil War has furnished one of the most 
remarkable chapters in the nation’s his- 
tory. 

The Louisiana Purchase, the conclusion 
of the war with Mexico, the great civil 
conflict of 1861-65, and the settlement of 
other matters of national concern created 
a setting for unprecedented expansion. 
There had been vanguards of settle- 
ments. This was especially true in the 
South. 

When, in 1823, Mexico freed herself 
from the parent country and the Mexi- 
can government began issuing land pat- 
ents to her “loyal citizens,’ much of 
that territory had lapsed into its original 
wilderness. Constant depredations by 
Indians previously and for some years 
afterward prevented all progress in cat- 
tle raising. Then, after the bloody battle 
of San Jacinto on April 21, 1836, a new 
power claimed sway over the region— 
the Republic of Texas contesting Mexican 
authority. The sovereignty of Texas 
was finally confirmed by the treaty of 
Guadaloupe Hidalgo (February 2, 1848) 
at the close of the war between the 
United States and Mexico. At this time 
large live-stock estates and settlements 
began to reach toward the outposts of 
civilization. A few Mexican ranchers 
up to this time had small inbred herds, 
but it was from those in American hands 
that the longhorn herds of southwest 
Texas principally had their origin. The 
mustang, deer, and antelope increased 
by tens of thousands. 

My purpose in this article is to rein- 
troduce a number of important charac- 
ters who erected enduring milestones in 
that historical period. They and many 
others whom I will not be able in a brief 


discussion to record should not be for- 
gotten. 


Advocated “Trail Strip” 


_ An outstanding figure appeared in 1853 
in Captain Richard King (1825-85), who 
at the time of his death had acquired a 
holding of 500,000 acres. Wire fences 
were then unknown, and he made use of 
planks, at a cost of $500 to $1,000 per 
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mile. He introduced pure-blood Durham 
bulls from Kentucky and rams of the 
highest grade from the North. At one 
time his herds were estimated at 100,000 
cattle, 20,000 sheep, and 10,000 horses. 
Mr. King was one of the first to send 
10,000 longhorn steers over the trails to 
Kansas and Nebraska. He advocated 
the setting aside of a “trail strip” to ex- 
tend from southern Texas to the Indian 
Territory, or Kansas. After his death 
the management of the estate was placed 
in the hands of R. J. Kleberg, who brand- 
ed as many as 30,000 calves in a single 
year. Mr. Kleberg was opposed to graz- 
ing sheep on short grass with cattle and 
later disposed of all sheep on the ranch. 
He at one time traded 500 horses for 
five purebred French stallions at a San 
Antonio fair. 

Others were: 

Ike T. Pryor, who opened a large 
ranch in southern Colorado. We of this 
generation will remember Ike Pryor. 

George H. Adams, who acquired a 


Mrs. Adair and Colonel Goodnight, 1921 


Number 6 


magnificent domain of 100,000 acres in 
the San Luis Valley, Colorado, known 
as Baca Grant No. 4. Mr. Adams was 
the first to introduce Herefords to that 
section and to establish the value of Col- 
orado cattle as feeders. Adams is a 
familiar name to the San Luis Valley 
and to Colorado. I have not traced the 
family connection which undoubtedly 
exists. 

The late Senator Francis E. Warren, 
the “Father of National Irrigation,” who 
conducted large sheep and cattle opera- 
tions in Wyoming, which was one of the 
few remaining large live-stock concerns 
in the early years of the present cen- 
tury. 

Charles Goodnight, who operated in 
Texas, and whose “Goodnight Ranch” is 
still a well-known landmark. 

J. W. Springer, prominently connected 
with the American Live Stock Associa- 
tion and its first president. He was an 
orator of special note. 

Jesse Moroni Smith, active in intro- 
ducing the best types of Merino and 
Cotswold sheep upon the mountain ranges 
of Utah. 

Richard Walsh, manager of the famous 
Adair Ranch in the panhandle of Texas, 
in Palo Duro Canyon, who developed a 
system of rotational use of pastures 
which proved to be very profitable and 
who built up a noted herd of Herefords. 

Colonel Byron C. Rhome, of Ft. Worth, 
Texas, who had a national reputation as 
a Hereford breeder. 


Signs Largest Check 


Samuel Burk Burnett, a Texas fron- 
tier stockman, born in 1849. He gave a 
check for $558,000 for some land pur- 
chases, said to have been the largest in- 
dividual check ever signed by a cattle- 
man in America. At twenty years of 
age in 1869 he conducted northward 1,700 
cattle belonging to his father. He was 
a market feeder beginning 1874. Burk 
Burnett calls up a prominent oil field in 
our present day. 

Colonel R. E. Edmonson, of Kentucky, 
a noted live-stock and real estate auc- 
tioneer and who was especially interested 
in thoroughbred horses. He was an own- 
er of Hereford and Shorthorn cattle in 
Texas after the Civil War. 

Hiram E. Crowley, a Patrick Henry 
type of orator, born in 1863, who was 
also a prominent cattleman in Texas. 

J. M. Daugherty, who after the Civil 
War ranched in Colorado, western Kan- 
sas, New Mexico, and Indian territory, 











Ike T. Pryor 


finally shifting his operations to western 
and southwestern Texas. 

Samuel R. Coggin, who as Coggin 
Brothers in 1880 furnished the founda- 
tion cattle for the present Matador Land 
and Cattle Company of Texas, one of the 
few remaining large cattle outfits. The 
death of Murdo Mackenzie, its late pres- 
ident and manager for many years, was 
recently recorded in this magazine. 


Developed Catalos 


Colonel Charles J. Jones, who cross- 
bred cattle and buffaloes in an effort to 
develop a hardy, tractable cross of buf- 
falo strain. The product was named 
“Catalo.” The buffalo was said to have 
“the best digestive apparatus of any 
animal in the world.” “A mother buf- 
falo will never desert her young.” “A 
buffalo never lies with his back down- 
hill.” 

D. B. Gardner, another post-Civil War 
Texas operator, who is credited with the 
expression, “Keep the feet on the ground, 
maintain the ideal, but don’t lose sight of 
the practical.” 

W. H. Myers, who went to Texas from 
the Shenandoah Valley, of Virginia, and 
became a successful cattleman in Clay 
County, Texas. 

John E. Brown, Hood County, Texas, 
who specialized in purebred Shorthorn 
cattle and who said that “by 1930 all 
the live stock in Texas will be practically 
purebred.” He advised marketing cat- 
tle at an earlier age. 

Colonel William E. Hughes, of Dallas, 
Texas, and Denver, Colorado, born in 
1840, who during his time as banker, 
lawyer, and cattleman became known in 
the United States and Europe as one of 
the most prominent live-stock men in 
America. 

William D. Reynolds, who was a fa- 


miliar character in west Texas from 
1860, and ran cattle in Shackelford Coun- 
ty on the Clear Fork of the Brazos Riv- 
er. In the spring of 1878, he sold his 
entire herd to Charles Goodnight, which 
became the foundation of the celebrated 
“JA” herd. 

Carey Brothers, who established one 
of the most complete live-stock plants 
in the entire West in Routt County, 
Colorado, which country at that time 
was the home of the last big game in 
Colorado. 

Colonel F. M. Woods, at one time a 
citizen and live-stock breeder of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, who was an advocate of scien- 
tific breeding. 

William H. Montgomery, of Com- 
manche County, Texas, who witnessed 
its transformation from a primeval wil- 
derness to electric lights. 

McLaughlin Brothers, four of them, 





Murdo Mackenzie 


who in their time became the largest 
importers of Percheron and French 
Coach stallions. 

William Powell, born in Arkshire 
Court, Herefordshire, England, the home 
of the Herefords, the center in which the 
first great Hereford cattle were devel- 
oped and from which the world has 
drawn its Hereford blood, “was born a 
live-stock breeder.” He became such a 
breeder in Ohio, Illinois, and later at 
Childress and Channing, Texas. 

A. B. Robertson, who originated the 
famous “Hat” brand, and who operated 
in the seventies and eighties. 


Reopened Chisholm Trail 


Colonel C. C. Slaughter, of Dallas, 
Texas, who reopened the Chisholm Trail 
on his first trip to Kansas. The trail 
had been laid out by a half-breed In- 
dian, by the name of Jesse Chisholm, 


who drove horses and cattle from Texas 
to the western part of the Indian nations 
as early as 1840. Chisholm bought 
horses from the plains Indians, who 
stole them from white settlers or from 
each other. The route which Colonel 
Slaughter followed became one of the 
principal cattle trails. He introduced 
improved blood into the Texas longhorn 
and in 1882 shipped eleven carloads of 
three- and four-year-old steers which 
brought $7 per hundred on the market in 
St. Louis. 


George T. Reynolds, who went through 
the difficult Indian days in the South- 
west, and who, himself, carried a steel 
Indian arrowhead in his body from April 
3, 1867, to July 17, 1882, when it was 
removed by an operation. He witnessed 
many great changes in the cattle indus- 
try. He went through the drought of 
1886, when his loss was 10,000 cattle on 
the plains of Texas. 

Mark B. Huling, who as a boy of four- 
teen made a drive of 1,500 cattle in 1869 
to Baxter Springs, Kansas, then the ter- 
minus of the nearest railroad. His last 
trip over the trail to Kansas was in 1895. 
He viewed the trail as a great step in 
the growth of the industry in the course 
of its progress, diffusing a “civilizing in- 
fluence” and bringing the cattlemen of 
the North and South together. 

W. N. Waddell, who prepared for the 
new dispensation and located at Odessa, 
Texas, from which point he established 
a system of breeding that enabled him 
to supply young stock of high quality to 
the farmers of Ohio, Illinois, or other 
northern states to be fattened for the 
market. 

Solomon Luna, who was a leading rep- 
resentative of an historical family and 
who at one time was the largest sheep- 
man in the New Mexico Territory. 
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Last of the Longhorns 


Colonel William C. Greene, who in five 
years acquired 6,000,000 acres of land 
and who launched one of the greatest 
cattle plants of the United States. 

W. W. Sloan, Jr., who established him- 
self five miles south of Ft. Worth, Texas, 
after an extensive tour of the United 
States, and established a model purebred 
Poland-China hog ranch. 

Archibald F. Crowley, a native of 
Texas, who suffered great losses in pro- 
longed droughts and depressions from 
1884 to 1894 and who went in the live- 
stock commission business for Clay Rob- 
inson & Company and other companies. 
He took up residence at Ft. Worth. 

Captain John T. Lytle, another impor- 
tant figure in the Southwest and a na- 
tive of Pennsylvania, who engaged in the 
business of delivering live stock to the 
North. He had as many as twenty-five 
to thirty-five herds upon the trail in a 
single season. He delivered a total of 
450,000 cattle in sixteen years. 


Oldest Shorthorn Herd 

Simpson Farrow Lockridge, whose 
family established perhaps the oldest 
herd of Shorthorn cattle in 1872, at 
Green Castle, Indiana. Mr. Lockridge 
became president of the American Short- 
horn Breeders’ Association. 

Joseph O. Dostal, born in Austria in 
1842. He was in the mercantile busi- 
ness and invested in sheep and cattle, 
grazing them in the valley between Boul- 
der and Golden, Colorado. In 1874 he 
bought 8,000 lambs in New Mexico and 
drove them into Colorado to fatten on 
the grasses then so abundant. 

Joseph, P. Morris, of Coleman County, 
Texas, who became a cattle raiser and 
farmer. 

Robert Taylor, who was a pioneer 
stockman of the Rocky Mountains and 
one of the leaders in the growth of the 
sheep industry there. In 1880 he estab- 
lished a ranch on the head of Bitter 
Creek, in southwestern Wyoming. He 
introduced pure blood from the best 
breeding farms of England, Scotland, 
and America and sheared as many as 
65,000 sheep in a single season from 
the FL Ranch, near Casper, Wyoming. 
At times he ran as many as 90,000 in a 
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single year upon the Wyoming ranges. 

Andrew J. Snider, a long-time resi- 
dent of Kansas City and one of the most 
successful cattlemen that ever followed 
the trail. He had large experiences in 
the Oklahoma Territory and for years 
was a gold prospector in the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Chester Allyn Snider, also a resident 
for years in Kansas City. He recog- 
nized the important relations of the 
packing house to the live-stock business. 


First Secretary of National 


Charles F. Martin, first secretary of 
the National Live Stock Association, or- 
ganized in 1898. He died on September 
21, 1904, on the train, as a result of a 
hemorrhage while on association busi- 
ness to Wyoming. At the eighth meet- 
ing of the association, held in Denver 
in January, 1905, Honorable John W. 
Springer delivered an eloquent tribute 
to the memory of Mr. Martin and his 
pioneer work for the National Live Stock 
Association, now known as the American 
National Live Stock Association, Den- 
ver, with which all present-day live-stock 
men are familiar. The official organ of 
the association, the AMERICAN CATTLE 
PRODUCER, has been published monthly 
since 1919. 

Theodore Roosevelt, who in 1884 es- 
tablished himself with 500 cattle on the 
Little Missouri River, in the western 
part of what is now the State of North 
Dakota and near the little hamlet of 
Medora. He warned his contemporaries 
against overgrazing and predicted such 
losses as occurred in the historical win- 
ter of 1886-87 if overgrazing practices 
were continued. 


Kept Feet in the Soil 


Conditions in Texas encouraged most 
of the large early operations. 

To the above names could be added 
many men who also made important con- 
tributions to progress in the live-stock 
industry. And I want to mention most 





favorably the so-called little and medium 
sized men in the business to whom should 
be credited the courage, perseverance, 
and industry which in large measure 
have kept the industry from the rocks 
during the tragic vicissitudes of our 
present generation. Our Albums would 
be incomplete without reference to these. 
They have kept their feet in the soil, 
“the foothold of all things.” 


By 1876, to the close of that decade, 
there were forward movements in the 
cattle business all along the line of the 
Mexican border. By 1880, the range 
country, as a whole, commonly was 
thought to be pretty well occupied, al- 
though there were large parts still un- 
used. 

The growth of the range cattle busi- 
ness and its terratorial expansion dur- 
ing the last four years of the seventies 
had been on a sound basis and without 
any sensational features. There was a 
condition of prosperity in the country, 
and the prices of cattle ranged from fair 
to good. In 1880 they were higher than 
in 1879, the northwestern rangers being 
about $4 in Chicago and Texans about 
$3.85. This meant about $60 gross for 
a matured beef steer from the North- 
west, and upward to $50 for one from 
the Southwest. It was estimated that 
the cost of keeping the beef from birth 
to maturity was less than $6. These 
figures were more or less ideal and did 
not take into account extreme adversi- 
ties. Cattlemen figured that a herd 
would double in seven years by natural 
increase, and during its life enough beef 
would be sold to pay the expense of 
raising it and at the same time nearly 
enough to cover the original investment. 
Our ledgers of today present quite a 
different picture in live-stock investments 
and profits. 


The range cattle herds seemed to come 
into existence at a bound and greatly 
exceeded farm cattle. By 1875, domestic 
cattle had infringed on their wild rela- 
tives, the buffaloes, so far that it became 


Forest Service 


Today’s typical cattle. Purebred Herefords at Pines Ranch near Stevensville, 
Montana. Near Bitterroot National Forest. 
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a frequent occurrence for herds of buf- 
faloes to be grazing within sight of cattle 
herds. By 1885, when the buffaloes had 
been obliterated practically everywhere, 
their great range throughout the whole 
of its vast extent in the United States 
had become the feeding ground of do- 
mestic cattle numbering into millions. 
Some experienced cattlemen said that 
in the spring of 1885 the number of cat- 
tle on the plains pasture lands of south- 
ern Texas to the Canadian border ex- 
ceeded that of the buffaloes at any time 
subsequent to the Civil War. An ex- 
travagant guess was 65,000,000 head of 
buffaloes killed, but 12,000,000 killed 
after the Civil War was probably near- 
er the fact.* 


STOCK RAISING IN SOUTH 
NOW SAFER, SAYS MOHLER 


ONDITIONS FOR PROFITABLE 
live-stock raising in the South are 
changing for the better, partly because 
of more effective contro] of animal dis- 
eases and parasites, is a view expressed 
by John R. Mohler, chief of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, at the convention 
of the American Medical Veterinary As- 
sociation at Memphis, Tennessee. 
Declaring that any important new fac- 
tor disturbs the balance in agriculture 
as well as other industries, the speaker 
cited the eradication of cattle ticks 
throughout most of the South as an in- 
fluence distinctly advantageous to the 
dairy and beef-cattle industries, “There 
are better opportunities than formerly 
for making a good living from cattle,” 
he said, 


Chance Element Overstressed 


Although recognizing that there is 
still a large element of chance in agri- 
cultural pursuits, Dr. Mohler believes 
that this element is sometimes overem- 
phasized. Diligent research and its sym- 
pathetic application, he explained, have 
already done much to reduce risks and 
losses from diseases and other causes. 
Familiar examples, in the veterinary 
field, are such achievements as eradicat- 
ing bovine tuberculosis, controlling hog 
cholera, and otherwise safeguarding 
domestic animals. 

As other elements beneficial to the 
South, he mentioned improved types of 
live stock, better pastures and systems 
of management, increased use of artifi- 
cial refrigeration, and establishment of 
numerous market outlets for meat and 
dairy products. The prospects, he stated, 
are definitely toward diminishing risk 
and increasing stability for the live-stock 
industry of the South. 

Dr. Mohler was awarded at the meet- 
ing the Twelfth International Veter- 
inary Congress prize—the highest honor 
the veterinary profession in the United 
States can bestow. 





*Literature cited: PRoSE AND POETRY OF THE 
Live Stock INpbustrRY, 1905. 


‘NATIONAL’ OPPOSES 
ARGENTINE TRADE PACT 


RIEF WAS FILED ON SEPTEM- 
ber 25 before the Committee on 
Reciprocity Information, United States 
Tariff Commission, in the matter of the 
trade negotiations with Argentina by 
F. E. Mollin, secretary of the American 
National Live Stock Association, in be- 
half of the western live-stock industry. 
To begin with, the brief sets forth the 
long-time stand of the western cattle in- 
dustry on the question of tariffs—that 
the American market be preserved for 
the American producer to the full ex- 
tent of his ability to supply it—and 
quotes a recent resolution of the chief 
spokesman of the industry, the American 
National Live Stock Association: 

“RESOLVED, That we urge that the 
Reciprocal Trade Act be repealed or that 
all treaties negotiated under it be sub- 
ject to ratification by a two-thirds vote 
of the United States Senate.” 

But reciprocal trade is still law of 
the land, and thrusts must therefore be 
made in the brief at the specific things 
the trade pact proposes to do. Neverthe- 
less, argument after argument in the 
brief is leveled straight at the act itself. 
Summary of the brief and argument fol- 
lows: 


Most Cattle Products Affected 


Almost every product of the cattle in- 
dustry is included in the proposed list 
of concessions to Argentina: canned 
meat, hides, bones, blood, tallow, oleo oil, 
oleo stearin, sausage casings, and 
tankage. 

In fact, the picture is now so complete 
that the proposed agreement brings into 
sharp relief the whole trade agreement 
policy, and the question at issue is not 
so much whether any single item listed 
shall be subjected to a tariff cut but 
whether agricultural producers of this 
country are constantly to be subjected to 
the uncertainties of tariff revisions and 
tariff cuts in order that manufacturers 
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of a few industrial products may be 
benefited, while at the same time the 
problem of major American agricultural] 
surpluses remains practically untouched, 

The major purpose of the reciprocal 
trade program is simply a device to re- 
duce the tariff in general, but un- 
fortunately the major attack is upon 
agriculture. 

The original theory advanced by Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull, in his 
speech at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1934, 
that “I want to go home and tell your 
friends in the United States that we 
have done something to help our mer- 
chants and farmers to exchange the 
things you have and we want for the 
things we have and you want,” has been 
thrown out the window. 


Creates Direct Competition 


The countries clamoring for our 
markets are exporters mainly of agri- 
cultural products (particularly true in 
the case of Argentina) competitive with 
what the United States grows. And the 
result of a policy of increasing trade by 
granting concessions on products com- 
petitive with domestic product is to bring 
about a situation comparable with that 
existing many years ago when the in- 
dustrial East dominated the tariff-mak- 
ing policy of this country and when the 
openly declared purpose was to keep 
agricultural raw materials on the free 
list so far as possible but to maintain a 
high tariff barrier for the protection of 
the products of industry. 

Anyway, our export trade is of minor 
consequence, with agricultural exports 
running from 10 to down to as low as 6 
per cent of agricultural production in 
recent years and exports of manufac- 
tured goods in relation to total produc- 
tion from 8 to 5 per cent. 

With American farmers having about 
30,000,000 surplus acres for which they 
lack markets, it is inconsistent to take 
steps to increase, as is proposed in the 
treaty, an already unmanageable sur- 


plus. 


Pact Promises Unfulfilled 


Promise of greatly increased exports 
of agricultural products under the Brit- 
ish agreement has not been kept. 
Actually, under it, agricultural exports 
to the United Kingdom declined 20 per 
cent and total exports declined 10 per 
cent, giving to manufacturers whatever 
stimulus may have resulted. 

Another promise was that reciprocal 
trade would revive industrial production 
and make for re-employment. But Uncle 
Sam stood on April, 1938, at the very 
bottom of a list of twenty of the bigger 
countries in a comparison of industrial 
production and the number of unem- 
ployed still stands about as it did when 
the trade program was started. 
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The resultant statistical position of 
American agriculture shapes up like this: 
Prices received by farmers in July, 1933, 
were 83 and prices paid in June of that 
year, 104; received in June, 1939, 39, 
and paid, 120. 


Foreign Trade Unencouraging 


Unencouraging figures on our foreign 
trade the first six months of 1939 are 
given in a report by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics which is quoted: 

“Agricultural exports fell from $413,- 
000,000 during the first half of 1938 to 
$268,000,000 during the first six months 
this year—a decline of 35 per cent, or 
$145,000,000. Of this decline, about 35 
per cent, or $51,000,000, represented the 
decrease in exports of unmanufactured 
cotton. Another 37 per cent represented 
a fall in corn shipments from their un- 
usually high 1938 level. Other principal 
items contributing to the decline were 
wheat and tobacco. 

“United States agricultural imports 
were valued at $520,000,000 during the 
first half of 1939—a rise of 9 per cent 
over the 1938 figure. Most of the rise 
was due, however, to the noncompetitive 
commodities, chiefly cacao beans, rub- 
ber, and carpet wool. Agricultural im- 
ports of a type which supplement United 
States farm production rose only 4 per 
cent—to a value of $251,000,000 for the 
six months.” 


Cattle Production Increasing 


Figures show that the cattle produc- 
tion plant of the United States is being 
rapidly expanded. A Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics statement, issued 
August 18, 1939, says this: 

“On the basis of present indications 
it is expected that cattle numbers on 
January 1, 1940, will be 1,000,000 head 
or more larger than at the beginning 
of 1939.” 

The increase is indicated for states 
east of the Missouri River, where large 
areas have been taken out of produc- 
tion of major crops under the AAA, and 
there is no indication that that develop- 
ment has reached its end. Further en- 
couragement to importation of cattle 
products will greatly aggravate the sit- 
uation and tend to depress prices when 
the full effect of this expansion pro- 
gram becomes evident in increased mar- 
ket receipts. 


Imports Already Heavy 


Imports of cattle and all beef con- 
verted to a dressed weight basis for the 
first half of 1989 were equivalent to 9.4 
per cent of federally inspected slaughter 
and 7 per cent of the estimated total 
production. 


It is only because slaughter has 
dropped off sharply in the past two years 
that we have been able to absorb these 
imports without a disastrous break in 
price. The forerunner of such a disaster 
was indicated late this summer when 
prices of choice fat cattle declined in 
extreme cases as much as $40 to $50 a 
head. 


The heavy imports of canned beef, the 
equivalent during the past four years 
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of more than 200,000,000 pounds dressed 
weight annually, has been a major fac- 
tor in bringing about the price readjust- 
ment under way when the European 
war, for the time being at least, com- 
pletely confused the situation. 

When current imports are already 9.4 
per cent of the federally inspected 
slaughter, it is obvious that any in- 
crease in imports, coupled with the fact 
that our own production plant for cattle 
raising is being substantially expanded, 
can have but one effect; namely, the 
further lowering of price. 


Tariff Too Low 


The present tariff of 6 cents a pound 
on canned beef is too low and is out of 
line with the rate on dressed beef. 


It is estimated that cattle of the type 
put in cans in Argentina (assuming the 
dressing percentage to be in the neigh- 
borhood of 55 per cent) will not make 
much more than twenty pounds of beef 
in the can for each fifty-five pounds of 
dressed -weight. The federal Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics uses a conver- 
sion basis of forty pounds canned beef 
to 100 pounds dressed beef. Even on that 
basis the tariff on canned beef is too 
low. Both are 6 cents per pound, so 
that it would be necessary to have a 
tariff of 15 cents per pound on canned 
beef on the basis used by the bureau to 
be equivalent to 6 cents on dressed beef. 


Any reduction in the canned beef rate 
will throw the balance of the two rates 
still further out of line. 


Hide rates, now only 10 per cent ad 
valorem, should not be reduced. Hides 
are the most important by-product of 
the cattle industry. The duty is purely 
nominal, currently amounting to about 1 
cent a pound. 


There is no sound reason why the 
American cattle producer should not 
have the benefit of the American market 
for this product to the extent of his 
ability to supply that market, and the 
tariff should be placed high enough to 
give reasonable protection based on 
American costs of production and stand- 
ard of living. 


On the second most important by- 
product, fats, it is proposed that rates 
be reduced. Currently they stand at 0.5 
cent a pound plus a 3-cent excise tax 
for tallow and 1 cent plus 3 cents on 
oleo oil and oleo stearin. 

In view of the fact that there is al- 
most complete interchangeability be- 
tween the various fats and oils, any re- 
duction in the tariff on tallow, oleo oil, 
and oleo stearin, with its inevitable 
down-pull on prices, would immediately 
be reflected all along the line. Increas- 
ing our oil production, which if con- 
tinued can operate as a major factor in 
solving the farm surplus problem, justi- 
fies increased tariff protection. In view 
of the fact that only recently the De- 
partment of Agriculture was considering 
steps to subsidize disposal of what it 
was feared would develop into a burden- 
some surplus of lard—and this move 


was abandoned only because of the war 
—it is incredible that any consideration 
could be given to a lowering of the tariff 
on any of these competitive fats and oils. 


Argentina’s Attitude 


For many years Argentina has been 
the fly in the ointment in Pan-American 
conferences, and it is strange she should 
now be rewarded with access to our 
markets. 

Argentina’s attitude is indicated by 
the fact that on August 21 the exchange 
control office of that country listed 173 
classes of United States merchandise 
the importation of which was suspended 
for the remainder of 1939. In view of 
the fact that official notice of intention 
to negotiate the trade agreement was 
announced in this country on August 
23, this move was clearly in the nature 
of pressure to force adoption of the 
trade agreement on Argentina’s terms. 

However, Argentina was not able to 
maintain this position. Due to the Euro- 
pean war, announcement was made early 
in September that the restrictions had 
been entirely removed on _ sixty-two 
classes of merchandise and partial con- 
cessions granted on various. other 
classes. 

The United States did not share with 
many other nations in increased im- 
ports into Argentina in 1938, but it is 
grossly unfair to attempt to buy that 
market for automobile manufacturers 
and others at the expense of the Amer- 
ican live-stock producer. 


That the European war may provide 
an outlet for part of South America’s 
agricultural surpluses, possibly delaying 
the full effect on this country of tariff 
reductions and at the same time provid- 
ing a market for American manufac- 
tured articles in South America, re- 
placing bottled-up European goods, is 
no argument for consummation of the 
proposed pact. Instead it is the strongest 
possible argument against it. 


It is impossible now intelligently to 
estimate how long the war will last or 
what the situation will be at its conclu- 
sion. Therefore it is all the more im- 
portant that no indiscriminate cutting 
of tariffs be indulged in now, if we are 
to avoid after-effects similar to those 
that followed the World War, when 
large-scale dumping of agricultural prod- 
ucts in our markets made necessary the 
passage of the Emergency Tariff Act of 
1921 and the Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
Act of 1922. 


Summary 


The very fact that Argentina is a sur- 
plus producer of agricultural products— 
many directly competitive with those 
produced in ample supply here in the 
United States—makes it impractical and 
indeed impossible to negotiate a trade 
agreement with that country without im- 
posing an inequitable burden on Amer- 
ican agricultural producers. It is need- 
less to say that such a trade agreement 
is entirely beyond the scope of the pro- 
gram as originally inaugurated. 





The major countries of the world op- 
erate on a basis where tariffs are lowered 
or raised at will and quotas adjusted 
accordingly. If we reduce the tariff on 
the many products of the live-stock in- 
dustry as proposed, we are opening a 
gate that we shall not be able to close 
in time to prevent a major disaster to 
this country in the event of a sudden 
cessation of war. 

The effect of a reduction in rate can- 
not be gauged on the basis of conditions 
existing when price levels are reason- 
ably satisfactory. Reasonable tariffs may 
be ineffective in preventing importa- 
tions when our prices are relatively high, 
but if the tariffs are reduced the needed 
protection will be missing when lower 
price levels are reached—and that is 
just the situation which confronts the 
live-stock industry today. 

The live-stock industry, with expand- 
ing producing herds, cannot shut up its 
plant and cease production when prices 
get low and imports encouraged by low 
tariffs flood the markets. 

American producers are entitled to 
the American market to the full extent 
of their ability to supply it. 

It has not been shown that any of the 
existing rates on the products in ques- 
tion are too high. Instead it has been 
shown that some of them are much too 
low. In view of the conditions existing 
and the facts cited, it is unfair to lower 
the tariff on the many products of the 
live-stock industry in order that a few 
more automobiles or a few more re- 
frigerators and radios may be sold 
abroad. 


SYSTEMATIC RECORDS 
AID IN MANAGEMENT 
BY MONT H. SAUNDERSON 


Economist, International Forest and 
Range Experiment Station 


NY SUCCESSFUL STOCK RANCH 
operator carries in his mind the 
management plans of his ranch opera- 
tions. If the ranch is of any consider- 
able size, the operator cannot, however, 
carry in his mind or remember for long 
the details of his operations. 

A systematic plan of recording the 
details of operation of the ranch offers 
an aid to management by making it easy 
for the operator to bring together and 
think about these details out of which 
his future operating plans are devel- 
oped. The management of a stock ranch 
requires a plan of operations and a day 
by day control over the details of opera- 
tion. A simple and workable system of 
records can be used as a real aid to both 
of these aspects of management. 

The kind of records used by western 
stock ranch owners and operators now 
varies from the little vest pocket note- 
book for recording the live-stock counts 
and making other memoranda to the 
“complete” double-entry accounting sys- 
tem that may give the operator but little 
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information other than dollars and cents 
and is so complex and perfect that it 
becomes an end in itself. Of these two 
extremes, the former is_ preferable. 
What, then, should a practical plan of 
records consist of and what kind of in- 
formation should it afford? 


Records Suited to the Stockman’s Needs 


The purpose of any record form should 
be to bring together certain essential in- 
formation in an orderly way. A set of 
such record forms classifies and organ- 
izes information in a system for easy 
interpretation and use. Each record 
form should cover some one phase of 
the ranch operation, and all of the 
forms togther should give the complete 
picture. The following are the several 
record forms that make a simple and 
practical system for the western stock 
ranch operator: 


1. The record of the land set-up and 
land use.—This record form should show 
the plan of use of the different pastures 
and ranges, the time they were used, 
and by how many of different classes of 
live stock. This form should also have 
a space for recording land lease and 
contracts and payments made on them 
as an aid in control of business detail 
relating to land. The land record should 
also provide space for making an outline 
map of the ranch lands. 

2. The live-stock record form.—This 
record should show the counts of the 
different classes of live stock, the sales 
and sale weights, calves raised, pur- 
chases, losses, and the dates of the im- 
portant management operations. 


8. The record of feeds and feeding.— 
This form should provide a record of the 
quantity of feeds raised and purchased, 
the general plan of the use of feeds and 
the approximate amounts used by differ- 
ent classes of live stock, the dates dur- 
ing which different classes of live stock 
are fed, the rates at which they are fed, 
and the information on weights and 
feeds used by any stock that is fattened 
for market. 

4. The record of equipment.—The pur- 
pose of this record is to give an account- 
ing of machinery and equipment and of 
buildings and improvements values and 
costs for the financial summaries. 

5. The record of notes, accounts, and 
contracts.—This form should give a sys- 
tematic record of financial items show- 
ing the amounts and dates for all the 
items due and payable. The purpose of 
this record is to aid in control over 
business detail and to furnish the basis 
for the financial accounts, 

6. The property statement.—The ac- 
counting term for this record form is 
the “balance sheet.” The purpose of this 
form is to summarize the values of the 
property owned, the financial obligations 
outstanding, and the owner’s equity in 
the business. The five record forms that 
have been previously described should 
contain al] the information that is 
needed for preparing this form. 


7. Estimated expenses and income for 
the year.—This form should give the 
financial plan for the coming year 
showing the estimated requirements for 
the different items of operating cost, the 
probable sales and income, and use of 
credit. 

8. The records of cash outgo and in- 
come.—These records of cash outgo 
should provide a number of columns 
with the names of the principal kinds of 
expenditures printed at the top of the 
column. When the expense items are 
recorded, the dollars and cents figures 
can then be entered in the appropriate 
columns, and these columns when to- 
taled take the place of a ledger account 
and do away with the necessity of post- 
ing from a journal to ledger accounts. 
This same procedure should be followed 
in the record of cash receipts. 

9. The labor pay roll and labor time 
record.—For the ranch that is hiring 
considerable labor, this form furnishes 
an easy plan for keeping a record of 
the time worked by each employee, the 
amount earned, the value of supplies 
drawn, and the settlement of the ac- 
count at the end of the week, the month, 
or other period. This form may also be 
used to make a monthly distribution of 
the days worked to the various kinds of 
work done on the ranch, such as haying, 
feeding, working cattle, ranch improve- 
ment, etc. This information is for mak- 
ing calculations on costs and for mak- 
ing budget estimates for the next year’s 
operations, 

10. Summaries.—There should be a 
form which provides a simple and easy 
procedure for summarizing the operat- 
ing records and preparing the financial 
statement of income and expenses. This 
form should also provide for the sum- 
mary of labor time from the pay roll 
record, 

11. A record of weather and range 
conditions.—This form should provide 
space for writing up memoranda on the 
important aspects of weather and range 
conditions through the year, such as 
will help in interpreting the operating 
results of the year and comparing them 
with former years. 


The Use of the Records 


The manager of any production “set- 
up” is continually making a choice be- 
tween alternatives. The western stock 
ranch operator has to make decisions on 
both short-time and long-run objectives, 
such as: “Shall I try to develop more 
hay production, buy hay, or buy concen- 
trates?” “Shall I market calves, year- 
lings, or steers?” “Shall I buy more 
range or continue to lease?” “Shall I 
run my own breeding herd or buy stocker 
cattle?” 

The kind of record system described 
in this article will be of a great deal of 
assistance in answering these and the 
other questions of management which an 
operator must try to figure out. 

Records of this kind have proved ex- 
ceedingly valuable to ranch operators in 
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making credit arrangements. Operators 
who have been under pressure to secure 
refinance loans during low-price periods 
have found it much easier to deal with 
finance groups when a record of the past 
years’ financial results are placed be- 
fore them. The financial statements and 
financial budgets and plans which are 
provided by a record system of this type 
will aways make it easier to work out 
the current use operating credit with a 
bank or other production credit institu- 
tion. 

The history of ranch operations and 
management provided by the sytematic 
plan of records that have been described 
in this article have in many instances 
made it much easier for a son or other 
member of a family to take over and 
carry on with the successful operation 
of a ranch. 


[Mr. Saunderson has carried out a 
management and business study of sev- 
eral hundred western ranches and has 
had an opportunity to observe the kind 
of records kept by ranchers and to study 
their needs in this respect, As a result 
of this work, he recently prepared for 
western stockmen a system of records 
and accounts which are now being dis- 
tributed by the American National Live 
Stock Association at cost—$2.50. Ad- 
dress the association at 515 Cooper 
Building, Denver, Colorado.— Ep1Tor.] 





NATURE HELPS FEEDER 
BUT HITS AT GROWER 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


ATURE DID A GOOD JOB FOR 

the cattle feeder this year by fill- 
ing corncribs and silos to the repletion 
stage. It blasted the trans-Missouri 
country and the Far East. Incidentally 
it put an enormous sum of money into 
the bank accounts of western commer- 
cial breeders. 


A 3,000-mile junket through the re- 
gion extending from Ohio to western 
South Dakota early in October disclosed 
varying conditions locally. Pastures dis- 
appeared under a veritable sirocco, but 
other than the loss of an inestimable 
quantity of roughage little damage oc- 
curred. In some sections of Iowa stock 
water disappeared, indicating a dry win- 
ter. Hybrid corn scored again, as chaffy 
corn is rare. Corn picking was simpli- 
fied when continuous gales stripped dry 
stalks of foliage, leaving bare stalks by 
the million acres. Despite high temper- 
atures, stales were sappy and ears 
showed high moisture content. Stout, 
deep-rooted stalks defied hogs turned out 
to garner the crop. Everywhere the 
yield is heavy, seventy to ninety bush- 
els per acre being the rule. 


Short Crop in 1940 


Confidence that 1940 will develop a 
short crop of grain is widespread, if not 
unanimous. The long-range weather 
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prognostications are without exception 
in that mood. This will insure a sub- 
stantial increase in sargo acreage un- 
less the AAA decides that it is a soil- 
depleting plant, which is improbable, 
owing to its increasing popularity for 
filling silos and insuring winter rough- 
age. When topped, the grain is relished 
by hogs, who make rapid gains munch- 
ing the heads on the ground. Miles of 
railroad right-of-way resemble Indian 
camps, the tall shocks resembling 
tepees. 

Fertilizer salesmen, who made record 
sales in the Corn Belt this year, are 
again in the field booking substantial 
orders. Years ago Joe Wing, of Me- 
chanicsburg, Ohio, told his agrarian 
readers of the merits of hairy vetch 
for insuring corn crops. This plant is 
now at the furore stage, especially in 
Ohio, as it furnishes an abundant sup- 
ply of nitrogen. Planted when corn is 
laid by, it makes phenomenal growth 
before frost and, by delaying pianting 
the next corn crop until June, develops 
a lush growth to be plowed under prior 
to planting. The Corn Belt farmer is 
learning how to grow corn. All he needs 
for maximum results is timely moisture. 
This season the crop was menaced prac- 
tically everywhere by deficient rainfall, 
but in emergencies rain came. Partial 
drought next year will not result in 
empty cribs. 

West of the Minnesota and Iowa line 
a transformation occurs. Dry farming 
has received another knockout blow. 
The country between the Black Hills and 
the Missouri River is in a bad way, be- 
tween hoppers and aridity. Once an area 
where southern cattle were double-win- 
tered and literally grazed on a thousand 
or more hills, a herd of steers is a nov- 
elty. Grasshopper ravage has apparently 
entered a perennial period, defying hu- 
man suppression energy. Certain agrar- 
ian benefactors conceived the idea of 
planting swales to sweet clover. Now it 
is claimed that these islands are hopper 
breeders, settlers burning and otherwise 
destroying the last vestige of vegeta- 
tion. Tree belt enthusiasm has vanished 
with realization that trees are gross 
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water feeders, possible only along water 
courses, which have gone dry. 


Victim of Ignorance 


This entire short-grass country is the 
victim of congressional ignorance; has 
been, in fact, for half a century. Be- 
tween overstocking and turning grass 
wrong side up in futile efforts to grow 
grain, destruction is evident over enor- 
mous areas. Settlers’ plows have ex- 
posed extensive areas of soil to wind 
erosion, the yellow subsoil cropping out. 
Deserted patches of plowed land, sod 
huts, stables, and corrals decorate the 
landscape. Standing out conspicuously 
as a favored section is the noted “Sand 
Hills” of Nebraska, where cattle breed- 
ers continue on the even tenor of their 
way, raising maximum calf crops under 
intelligent methods annually and recall- 
ing what Teddy Roosevelt would have 
accomplished and the Kincaid Homestead 
Act, now forgotten, perpetuated had the 
aforesaid cattlemen not persisted. Crest- 
ed wheatgrass saved the cattle industry 
thereabouts by furnishing spring and 
fall feed in abundance and arresting 
blowout development. 

But the dry farmer is_ persistent. 
Given one or two favorable vegetation 
seasons he will return to his self-ap- 
pointed task of destroying nature’s 
aridity appeaser. Agricultural machin- 
ery makers have aggravated the case. 
Dr. Butler, of Montana, relates an inci- 
dent, actual or merely _ illustrative, 
wherein a settler running a huge trac- 
tor and a multiple bottom plow was rip- 
ping up a grassy mesa when an Indian 
happened along. 

Wrong Side Up 

“What do you think of that, chief?” 
he asked, pointing with pride to his ac- 
complishment. 

“Wrong side up,” replied the redskin, 
laconically and prophetically. 

Along about that time an exuber- 
ant youth came along from Minneapolis 
announcing that he was selling agricul- 
tural machinery. 

“Better go back before you run out of 
expense money,” he was advised. 

“Y’m a salesman; just watch my 
smoke,” was his retort. 

Hiring a rig, he went into the hinter- 
land, hopefully, next day. To a discour- 
aged settler sitting by a sod hut and 
gazing ruefully at a dry acreage where 
wheat sown the previous year had not 
sprouted, he disclosed his mission. 

“Son, nothing I’d like to be able to 
buy now more than a binder, but it ain’t 
no use. You don’t know this country.” 

Pointing to a cloud bank, the youth 
put on selling pressure. 

“Look at those clouds. They will bring 
rain. Buy a reaper right now before we 
are sold out.” 

“Kid, I told you that you didn’t know 
this country. They are empties return- 
ing from Iowa.” 


Warning Not Heeded 
But Congress, filled with easterners, 
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refused to heed warning by experienced 
western live-stock growers, who were 
stigmatized as free grass pirates intent 
on keeping the settler out of his heri- 
tage. Had this advice been heeded and 
the wealth of grass created by nature 
conserved, the Great Plains country 
would be as populous as its capacity 
warranted today. The fallacious theory 
that the semi-arid region could support 
a family on every 160 acres, as I heard 
a dry farming enthusiast assert at Miles 
City in 1908, has been exploded. The 
damage has been done. From a vegeta- 
tion standpoint it may not be irrepara- 
ble, but title has passed to a multitude 
of owners. Fifty years ago an intelli- 
gent Congress might have surveyed the 
entire area on a stock-farm or balanced- 
ranch basis, according to contour and 
productivity. Long-term leases to re- 
sponsible live-stock men would have as- 
sured permanency. Balanced ranches, 
with summer and winter pasture, hay 
meadows, and wells was the simple con- 
servation policy possible then. Instead, 
free grass as long as it lasted initiated 
an era of depletion. What was every- 
body’s property actually belonged to no 
one, consequently few were concezned. 
Dry farming came along to complete the 
vicious circle. 


Time Can Heal 


Time, reputed to possess capacity to 
remedy all errors, may be operative in 
this case, but rehabilitation of the live- 
stock industry must be worked out 
slowly. Sand Hill cattlemen acted 
promptly, homesteaded grass acreage by 
making entries for their employes, ac- 
quiring title from them, thus defeating 
political ignorance. Possibly as the de- 
‘pleted range, so-called, reverts to the 
states for tax non-payment, acquisition 
will be possible on a reasonable valua- 
tion basis and an enormous acreage of 
grass land reclaimed. The logical place 
‘for agriculture is under the high-line 
ditch. Down in Texas, where the state 
controlled grass land, a similar disaster 
was prevented by the exercise of intelli- 
gence. 

How promptly these northwestern pas- 
tures stage a comeback has been dem- 
onstrated in Montana recently. Give 
the natural grasses an opportunity to 
reseed by avoiding excessive grazing, 
and nature will do the rest. John J. In- 
galls’ “Apostrophe to Grass” is axio- 
matic. 


Set Back 


This drought has seriously set back 
recuperation of the western cattle in- 
dustry at a moment when substantial 
progress toward rehabilitation was under 
way. Favored sections have avoided 
ruinous liquidation; elsewhere cattle 
have gone aboard the cars to beat a 
possible hard winter on short rations, 
but characteristically the cattleman is 
not discouraged. Had his psychology 
been different, the industry would have 
disappeared long ago. 
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YAVAPAI CATTLEMEN’S 
‘NATIONAL’ CALF SALE 
BY MRS. C. E. KOONTZ 


HE YAVAPAI CATTLE GROWERS 

held their seventh consecutive ‘“Na- 
tional” calf-plan sale at the Hays Ranch, 
thirty miles south of Prescott, Arizona, 
on September 30. 

The continuing interest in this “calf 
plan” is well indicated by the increase 
in the number of people attending as 
well as the increase in the number and 
quality of the calves donated. More 
than 600 plates of barbecued beef and 
other picnic foods were served to cattle- 
men and their friends. And sixty-five 
head of donated Hereford calves occu- 
pied the corral. 

Tex Condon, experienced auctioneer 
and member of the live-stock firm of 
Washburn-Condon, Los Angeles, con- 
ducted the auction. Spirited bidding 
was soon over, with the Lillywhite Com- 
mission Company, Los Angeles, repre- 
sented by Ren Robinson, making the 
final bid of $33.50 per head. 

Prizes were given to those who gave 
the three best calves, as has become the 
custom in these events. First prize went 
to Mrs. Ed Ritter and William Ritter, 
of Kirkland, second to Hillside Cattle 
Company, Hillside, and third to Mrs. 
Pearl Ritter, of Kirkland. 

Selection of the ten best calves donated 
was made by Professor E. B. Stanley of 
the University of Arizona. These were 
used in a type judging contest. James 
Reeves, of Dewey, won first prize in plac- 
ing them. Second went to Mrs. Lon 
Stringfield, Prescott, and third to Floyd 
Orr, Mayer. 

Mrs. Jesse Goddard, of Cottonwood, 
was first in the weight guessing contest, 


Mrs, Elise B. Pollock, Prescott, was 
second, and Elinor Orr Mayer, was 
third. 


Brief Talks 
Norman Fain, president of the asso- 





Picking the winners at the Yavapai sale 


ciation, was officially in charge of the 
gathering. Brief talks were given by 
Mrs. J. M. Keith, secretary of the 
Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association, 
Dr. Paul S. Burgess, dean of Arizona 
College of Agriculture, George Weaver, 
range specialist of the agricultural con- 
servation program, C, U. Pickrell, a 
former county agent for Yavapai County 
and now director of agricultural exten- 
sion, and Professor E. B. Stanley, stock 
judge. 


As in previous years, the Electrical 
Supply Company of Prescott contributed 
the effective sound system. 


From the figures given it might ap- 
pear that the association is “rolling in 
riches,” and for the purpose of clarify- 
ing the situation to those who might be 
interested in the plan a few explana- 
tions may be of value. 


There are several ways in which a 
member may donate to this plan. The 
association is anxious to have at least 
a car of calves, as a small number is 
not so attractive to buyers. A member 
may donate as many calves as he wishes 
and give to the association or he may 
request a refund for a certain part of 
their sales value. If a member has a 
small outfit and wants to donate only 
part of one calf, the situation can be 
easily cared for. A member living in 
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a place from which it is hard to get a 
calf to the sale may get another cattle- 
man to bring one for him. The one who 
buys the calf pays the money to the as- 
sociation, and the man who provides 
the calf gets a refund. Anyone who does 
not care to donate a calf may give 
money. Careful records are kept of all 
these calf sales and may be referred to 
at any time. 


Cattlemen in different sections of the 
country are made responsible for the 
gathering of calves in their district. 
They use their own pick-ups to get them 
to central pastures. A date is set and 
a truck is sent to collect the calves. If 
the use of a truck is not donated, the 
association assumes the responsibility of 
hiring a truck for transportation pur- 
poses. In this way the net receipts are 
lower than might at first appear. 


National Gets $1,000 Yearly 


During the past six years the proceeds 
from these sales, which are held every 
fall, have made possible the contribution 
of $1,000 each year to the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, and this 
year will not be an exception. 

There are of course other expenses in 
the organization of a local nature. 
Among these the association lays stress 
on correspondence with members. This, 
it thinks, is a factor in keeping the or- 
ganization together, since it keeps each 
informed of the association activities 
and thus maintains the interest. 

More and more the local stockmen 
realize the need of greater support to 
the organization which represents their 
interests in Washington and before 
other industrial groups, and, knowing 
the importance of such representation 
and what has been accomplished already, 
they are willing to put forth the extra 
effort to support this central organiza- 
tion, the American National. 


NEW MEXICO ASSOCIATION 
EXECUTIVE GROUP MEETS 


PPOSITION TO PROPOSED EAS- 

ing of tariff rates on canned beef 
and other cattle products from Argen- 
tina was voted by the executive com- 
mittee of the New Mexico Cattle Grow- 
ers’ Association at a meeting in Albu- 
querque in late September. 

The committees also asked that ade- 
quate exemption be given workers in 
the meat industry from the overtime 
provisions of the wages and hours law. 

Other resolutions asked: 

That persons offering to exchange 
lands with the government under the 
Taylor grazing law be required to ten- 
der the appraised value of improvements 
placed on the lands by the government. 

That the National Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation and the American National 
Live Stock Association create a com- 
mittee to work for “suitable legislation 
to provide for three basic principles in 
the control of national forest lands, 
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namely: conservation, stabilization of 
the live-stock industry dependent there- 
on, and local autonomy.” 


That special permits be granted allow- 
ing stockmen using public lands to place 
thereon improvements in addition to 
those regarded as standard. 


Presiding at the sessions was Presi- 
dent Con Jackson. Principal speaker was 
F. E. Mollin, secretary of the American 
National Live Stock Association. A brief 
in behalf of the live-stock industry pre- 
senting arguments against the proposed 
trade agreement with Argentina has 
been filed, Secretary Mollin said. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


RESIDENT HUBBARD RUSSELL 

of the American National Live Stock 
Association holds up the Arizona Cattle 
Growers’ Association and other Arizona 
live-stock organizations as examples of 
outstanding co-operation in the follow- 
ing letter addressed to Mrs. J. M. Keith, 
secretary of the Arizona state associa- 
tion: 

“I always read the weekly letter of 
the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association 
and find it to be constantly very informa- 
tive and interesting. I want to express 
on behalf of the American National Live 
Stock Association sincere appreciation 
for the remarks appearing in the Sep- 
tember 20 issue of the letter in which you 
commend the National to your readers 
and advise your cattlemen to support 
the same. If all state associations would 
get behind the National as the Arizona 
Cattle Growers’ Association has, let me 
say to you that the burden of the officers 
and finance committee would be mate- 
rially less. At the same time please per- 
mit me to say that I believe your asso- 
ciation has constantly and soundly pro- 
gressed because of the outstanding co- 
operation with the National. Am I cor- 
rect in this belief? Last but not least 
I am not overlooking the Yavapai, North- 
ern Arizona, Mohave, Greenlee, Gila, and 
Cochise-Graham groups.” 


QUALITY BEEF PLAN FOR UTAH 


Utah cattlemen, with the co-operation 
of state leaders, formally adopted a five- 
year beef improvement program at a 
meeting held September 23 at Salt Lake 
City. The plan, which it is estimated 
will add $1,000,000 a year to the value 
of Utah beef cattle, includes: (1) Launch- 
ing of a state-wide culling program to 
culminate in sale of all cull stock, esti- 
mated to be more than 30 per cent of 
the total of 300,000 range cattle. (2) Re- 
placement of culls with purebred sires 
and high-grade female stock. Banking 
interests pledged financing if needed to 
accomplish this aim. (3) Development 
of a feed-lot program to utilize home- 
grown feeds and sugar beet by-products. 
(4) Development of a more extensive 
improvement program among Future 
Farmers of America and 4-H club work- 
ers. The executive unit of the adminis- 


trating central committee is composed of 
L. C. Montgomery, of Heber, president 
of the Utah State Cattle and Horse 
Growers’ Association, as chairman; J. H. 
Manderfield, manager of the Union Stock 
Yards in North Salt Lake; and Fred w., 
Merrill, of Salt Lake City. 


“CALF PLAN” SALE 


The Park County Stock Growers’ Agsso- 
ciation has set November 11 as the date 
of a “calf plan” sale. The “calf plan,” 
whereby association members are en- 
abled to pay their dues in calves in place 
of cash, is being instituted in Park Coun- 
ty as the first place where the arrange- 
ment has been tried in Wyoming. ‘Ap- 
pointed temporary president to replace 
Bennett Hammond until the next annual 
meeting was Fred Richar*, of Southfork. 





FAVORS CORN 


Retail meat dealers at their conven- 
tion in August favored the feeding of 
corn and other grain to live stock. The 
resolution, apparently largely aimed at 
the government sealing of corn and 
artificial manipulation of prices, said 
that corn “puts on a better finish, more 
firmness, increases palatability and fla- 
vor, gives better appearance, and, there- 
fore, more eye appeal.” 


BENEFIT FOR FENCING 


Allowance under the soil conservation 
program to provide reasonabie benefit 
payments for fencing as a soil improv- 
ing and conserving practice was urged in 
a resolution adopted at a meeting of the 
Southern Commissioners of Agriculture 
held in New Orleans recently. 


CALENDAR 


OCTOBER 


29-Nov. 3—Great Western Live Stock 
Show, Los Angeles. 
NOVEMBER 
2-4—South Texas Live Stock Show, 
Kingsville. 
15-23—The National Grange Conven- 
tion, Peoria, IIl. 
21-22—“Polled Hereford Week” Show 
and Sale, Des Moines, Iowa. 
DECEMBER 
2-9—Internatienal Live Stock Exposi- 
* tion, Chicago. 
7-8—St. Louis Live Stock Exchange 
Baby Beef Show, National Stock 
Yards, IIl. 
8-9—California Cattlemen’s Ass’n Con- 
vention, San Francisco. eas 
8-9—Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Ass’n Convention, Ft. Worth. 
JANUARY 


11-13—AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE 
STOCK ASS’N CONVENTION, DEN- 
VER. 

13-20—National Western Stock Show, 
Denver. : 
23-25—National Wool Growers’ Assn 
Convention, Casper, Wyo. 

FEBRUARY 

21-24—-Southwest Texas Boys’ Fat 
Stock Show, San Antonio. 
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WAR EFFECT ON PRICES 


N A TIMELY RELEASE, DAVID T. 

Beals, executive vice-president of the 
Inter-State National Bank of Kansas 
City, presents interesting comparisons 
between pre-war 1913 and 1914 and the 
present as a warning to those who have 
become engaged in the live-stock busi- 
ness since the market collapse of 1920 
and those in the game then who may 
have forgotten what happened. 


Mr. Beals’ release shows the following 
live-stock figures: 


Number Price 
CATTLE— 
19138 cycle low 56,527,000 $5.90 
1914 56,592,000 6.23 
1915 58,329,000 6.00 
1988 cycle low 66,083,000 6.5% 
1939 66,821,000 _........ 
Hocs— 
1913 54,000,000 7.45 
1914 cycle low 51,800,000 7.48 
1915 57,000,000 6.53 
19385 cycle low 39,004,000 _........ 
1938 44,218,000 7.74 
1939 49,011,000 _........ 
SHEEP— 
1913 40,700,000 6.06 
1914 37,773,000 6.34 
1915 cycle low 36,287,000 6.94 
1936 cycle low 46,391,000 _ ....... 
1938 46,685,000 7.02 
1939 48,062,000 _......... 


Then he presents United States popu- 
lation figures: 


| 91,972,266 
 iccsvtnis 105,710,620 14 per cent inc 
1930 122,775,046 16 per cent inc 


1940 (est.).. 140,000,000 15 per cent inc. 

Comparing 1939 with 1914 shows 
cattle rising 17 per cent in numbers, 
hogs falling 10 per cent, and sheep rising 
20 per cent. Using average rate of in- 
crease in the United States population 
in 1910, 1920, and 1930, the population 
in 1914 would come to approximately 
98,000,000 and in 1940 it would be 135,- 
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000,000, or a 37 per cent increase, show- 
ing the unit supply of meat lower in all 
cases. During that period we have gone 
almost completely out of the meat ex- 
port business. 

The conjoined chart, also from Mr. 
Beals’ release, shows average price of 
hogs, cattle, and lambs at Chicago from 
1913 to 1922. It will be noted that it 
was practically two years after the war 
began in 1914 before there was substan- 
tial rise in price. 

At present cattle, hogs, and sheep are 
all going up an incline, and it may well 
be that we shall soon reach a production 
cycle peak with all three varieties ar- 
riving at about the same time. This has 
rarely happened. 

That prices have already settled back 
somewhat from the rapid advances im- 
mediately following war outbreak should 
serve to warn producers that it takes 
something more substantial than war 
hysteria to sustain prices on a much 
higher plane. To quote Mr Beals, “Time 
is necessary to create real demand and 
to complete changes.” War orders are 
still missing and boom prices in the 
meantime are not justified. Whatever 
may happen in the interim, the war is 
sure to end in due time, and the higher 
the price goes while it is on, the bigger 
the collapse that will follow. 

Now is a good time to sit still and not 
rock the boat. Stockmen may well pat- 
tern after those industrialists who have 
declared that they do not want war 
with its stimulant to business, because 
they know by costly experience that the 
after-effects more than counterbalance 
temporary gains. 


BUREAUCRAT OVERGRAZING 


HEN SENATE DOCUMENT 199 

came out a few years ago, the 
live-stock industry assumed that the 
Forest Service had reached the peak in 
its unsubstantiated charges of overgraz- 
ing on national forest areas. A recent 
Washington dispatch, however, reads as 
follows: “Nearly 80 per cent of the range 
land acreage in the intermountain 
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region of Utah, Nevada, southern Idaho, 
and southwestern Wyoming is  over- 
grazed, the Department of Agriculture 
reported Tuesday. A department bulletin 
issued by the Forest Service stated that 
112,000,000 of the 145,000,000 acres of 
range lands in the region are so de- 
teriorated, due mainly to overgrazing, 
that restricted grazing is needed.” This 
would indicate that Senate Document 
199 was just a primer and that the 
Forest Service is now really getting 
down to brass tacks to show how terrible 
the situation really is. Presumably in the 
meantime every blade of grass has been 
counted, measured, and weighed so that 
the report will have full scientific back- 
ing. If the areas in question are as badly 
overgrazed as is the federal treasury by 
the ever-increasing swarm of bureau- 
crats, then indeed the situation is serious. 


It is strange that the Forest Service 
does not seem to realize that if the re- 
port were true it constitutes a severe 
indictment of its own management. For 
a third of a century the Forest Service 
has had control of this vast area of 
land. With increasing arbitrariness it 
has told live-stock men how many ani- 
mals they may graze, when they may 
turn them on, when they must take 
them off, where they must put their 
salt, what driveways they may use, 
where fences may be placed, and so on. 
If the condition reported were due to 
lack of moisture, the Forest Service and 
the live-stock industry alike would 
largely be absolved of blame. But, no, 
the report insists that it is “due mainly 
to overgrazing,” thereby proving to their 
own satisfaction how very inefficient 
their management has been. 


The industry will not be terribly 
alarmed at the charge. It has been 
dinned into stockmen’s ears so con- 
tinuously that they will recognize it for 
what it is and let it go at that. No doubt 
it was prepared by some swivel-chair 
expert who sits in Washington fifty 
weeks of the year and then spends two 
weeks in the summertime hurriedly in- 
specting this tremendous western area 
and deciding just how much it has de- 
teriorated during the previous twelve 
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months. The officials conveniently ignore 
the fact that the grass in many experi- 
mental plots set aside in the attempt to 
prove the abuse of the range refuses to 
grow much, if any, better than the 
“overgrazed” grass outside. They like- 
wise ignore the true reason for 95 per 
cent of the range deterioration where 
such has really occurred—and that is 
lack of rain. 

Unfortunately, the Forest Service has 
as its goal a condition impossible of 
attainment coupled with any reasonable 
and economic use of the forage pro- 
duced. If these extremists had their way 
it is quite likely that there might be a 
slight increase in density of cover. But 
who would be benefited thereby? Per- 
haps statements of this sort are inspired 
by those who would like to have all 
grazing use of public lands stopped in 
order that more wild life could be pro- 
duced, regardless entirely of the welfare 
of the great industry dependent upon the 
use of these millions of acres and of 
the communities which live off of it. It 
is a notable fact that, whereas the effort 
is always to place the blame upon the 
live-stock industry, in many areas the 
forest supervisors encourage constant 
increases in game numbers, placing the 
blame for any untoward results upon 
those entirely blameless for the condi- 
tions thus brought about. Millions of 
dollars of public wealth have been cre- 
ated through the efforts of the live-stock 
men who, at great hazard, run outfits 
in high mountain territory or on desert 
ranges where conditions at best are dif- 
ficult. If the self-styled experts have 
ever produced anything worth while or 
added to the public wealth, the country 
has yet to learn of it. 


WAGE-HOUR LAW 


AST AUGUST PACKERS WERE 
told that their overtime exemption 
in the wage-hour law was not what they 
had thought. Administrator Elmer F. 
Andrews of the wage-and-hour division 
said that the exemption was limited to 
handling live stock, slaughtering, dress- 
ing, and skinning the animal. 

Naturally packers objected, as did a 
number of live-stock associations and in- 
dividual stockmen. To this objection Ad- 
ministrator Andrews answered that live- 
stock producers’ fears were groundless. 
The meat-packing industry enjoys an ex- 
tremely low percentage of labor cost, he 
said, and under his interpretation would 
pay for overtime less than a tenth of 1 
per cent of the value of the product. And 
he added that he had no power to issue 
ruling en the law but only prepared the 
interpretation to guide employers and 
employees in applying the law. 

Under the interpretation, the opera- 
tion of chilling, cutting, and processing 
would not enjoy the exemption from the 
hour maximum and overtime pay provi- 
sion. These operations must immediately 
follow slaughter because of the perish- 
able nature of the product, the pack- 
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ers say, and should come under the ex- 
emption. 

The exemption in the wage-hour act 
was intended to allow packers to handle 
economically the heavy runs of live 
stock which often and unpredictably 
came to market. But the administrator’s 
interpretation would permit such han- 
dling on only part of the operation. And 
still, no attempt was made in the inter- 
pretation to restrict any exemption which 
Congress had granted, Administrator 
Andrews said. 

Stockmen agree with the packers that 
the exemptions should cover the whole 
route of necessary operations to handle 
big runs. Even the tenth of 1 per cent 
will widen the already too wide gap be- 
tween what the producer gets and what 
the consumer pays. 

If the law does not say what it in- 
tended to say, it should be amended. 


RED CROSS ROLL CALL 


NDER THE TERMS OF ITS CON- 

gressional charter the American 
Red Cross is called upon to furnish vol- 
unteer aid to the sick and wounded in 
time of war and to act as a medium of 
communication between the people of the 
United States and their Army and Navy. 
To meet these obligations there are 3,- 
715 chapters scattered throughout the 
United States. 

Each of these chapters holds itself 
ready to fulfill these obligations. Fre- 
quently when a soldier or sailor appears 
before his commanding officer with a re- 
quest for furlough because of urgent 
reasons, the Red Cross will be asked to 
investigate whether leave is necessary. 
The field director communicates by wire 
with the chapter in the man’s home 
town, and, depending on its report, the 
man’s request will be granted or refused. 
A small service, perhaps, but one that 
assures leave if merited. 

When injury necessitates discharge 
from the service, the Red Cross may as- 





sume the task of rehabilitation so that 
the individual will be trained to provide 
for himself. This training will gener- 
ally start before leaving the hospital 
and will continue, if necessary, after the 
man has returned home. The latter 
phase of training is under direction of 
the local chapter. Typical of such work 
is the following case: 

A young service man became totally 
blind as a result of an operation. Dur- 
ing convalescence the Red Cross worker, 
an experienced Braille teacher, spent a 
period each day teaching the patient 
how to read and do simple services for 
himself. 

When the soldier was discharged from 
the hospital to return to his home town, 
the Red Cross at the post got in touch 
with his local chapter. The doctor’s ree- 
ommendations were sent, arrangements 
for continuation of Braille lessons were 
made, and, when the young fellow ar- 
rived home, his training went on with- 
out interruption. Vocational training 
was then provided. Today the man is 
president of a club for the blind, is a 
licensed amateur radio operator, is active 
in community affairs, and has a normal 
and sane insight on life. 

Demands on the Red Cross are con- 
stantly growing. The prospective addi- 
tions to the Army and Navy will auto- 
matically increase the service rendered 
the men in our fighting forces. Regular 
peace time services of the Red Cross, 
such as public health nursing, first aid 
and life saving instruction, must be 
maintained. And humanitarian demands 
that result from the war in Europe must 
be met to the best ability of the Red 
Cross. For those reasons it is planned 
to increase the membership during this 
year’s Roll Call by at least 1,000,000. 
The readers of the AMERICAN CATTLE 
PRODUCER are asked to join their local 
Red Cross chapter during the Roll Call 
period, November 11 to November 30. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 


EETING IN DENVER OCTOBER 
9 the planning committee for the 
forty-third annual convention of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion (to be held in Denver January 11-13 
—just before the opening of the National 
Western Stock Show in Denver) made 
complete arrangements in program and 
general convention matters. Entertain- 
ment features were prepared, to include 
a ladies’ banquet, a general banquet, and 
a men’s smoker, and sprinkled through 
these main events will be others—mis- 
cellaneous prize-winning events, etc. — 
Indications even now point to a big 
convention. The meeting is only a little 
more than sixty days off, and it is time 
to begin thinking about hotel reserva- 
tions. Headquarters will be at the Shir- 
ley-Savoy Hotel, and it and we shall be 
glad to assist you in your reservations. 
Rates at the Shirley-Savoy are: Single 
room—without bath, $2; on court, with 
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path, $2.50; outside, with bath, $3-3.50; 
double—without bath, $3.50; on court, 
with bath, $4; outside, with bath, $5-6; 
two rooms (bedroom and parlor), $8-10; 
two connecting rooms (four persons), 
bath between, $7-10. 





Forthcoming issues of the PRODUCER 
will carry information about the pro- 
gram as it shapes up. Many outstand- 
ing speakers have been invited. Many 
important questions will come up for 
your consideration. Watch next month’s 
PropuceR for further convention infor- 
mation. 


ONE DOLLAR’S WORTH 


Enclosed please find $1 for a year’s 
subscription to the PropuceR. Someone 
sent me the September issue. I feel I 
got one dollar’s worth of information 
from this one copy.—OrRPHA VAN Bus- 
KIRK, Raton, N, M. 





WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


oa BEFORE THE COM- 
mittee on Reciprocity Information 
on a proposed Argentine pact began in 
mid-October with thirty-three senators 
and a score of other witnesses, including 
Secretary F. E. Mollin, of the American 
National Live Stock Association, sched- 
uled to appear. Brief opposing the pact 
was filed by the American National (see 
farm organizations also filed briefs in 
page 6). Various other live-stock and 
opposition to consummation of the agree- 
ment. Public hearings on a reciprocal 
trade agreement with Chile will start in 
Washington November 27. Secretary 
Hull published a list of twenty-six prod- 
ucts on which the United States may re- 
duce tariffs in return for concessions by 
Chile. No cattle product is included. 


ADVISORY BOARD ELECTIONS 


Changes in the federal range code gov- 
erning procedure in election of advisory 
boards in grazing districts were recently 
approved by Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes in accordance with 
amendment to the Taylor Grazing Act 
passed by the last Congress. Elections 
will be held before November 1 in all the 
grazing districts. Under the new rules 


only those qualified to receive regu- 
lar, free-use, or non-use licenses or per- 
mits may vote, and in new districts here- 
after established embracing non-district 
areas electors will be those who prior to 
the establishment of the district were 
regularly accustomed to use the range in 
the district. The amendment calls for an 
advisory board of local stockmen of not 
less than five or more than twelve, exclu- 
sive of a wildlife representative ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Interior. 


NO PRICE-FIXING 


Price-fixing on agricultural commodi- 
ties is not contemplated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. An inquiry by the 
National Wool Growers’ Association to 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace asking 
if press reports to the effect that confer- 
ences were being held to consider price- 
fixing were correct was answered by the 
Assistant to the Secretary: “The De- 
partment of Agriculture has pianned no 
conference with a view to establishing 
prices for agricultural commodities. .. . 
One of the things which Secretary Wal- 
lace would like to avoid would be price- 
fixing.” The department had asked a 
number of farm, business, and labor lead- 
ers to form an agricultural advisory coun- 
cil to help formulate programs to meet 
conditions brought about by the war in 








BANNING-LEWIS RANCHES 


Cordially invite you 
to attend their 





1 0 BRED TW0O-YEAR-OLD HEIFERS—every one topped from 2 
our 1937 crop, without a reservation; bred to our best 
bulls; magnificent heifers in vigorous, healthy condition; guaran- 


teed in calf. 


15 YEARLING HEIFERS—tops of our entire 1938 crop; 3 
showing worlds of breed character, blockiness and com- 


pactness. 


THIS SALE OFFERING 


Sale, Nov. 4 





AN OPPORTUNITY TO BUY 


Colorado type. 
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Colorado Springs, 
Colorado 





HEIFER CALVES—every one chosen as a show prospect; 
every one showing already the mellow, matronly, modern 
characteristics of the Banning-Lewis Colorado type female. 

YEARLING BULLS—each one topped from our 1938 crop as 
an outstanding herd bull prospect of the rugged, virile 


Is the result of eighteen years of continuous selection to create Banning-Lewis Colorado type: good 
bone, superior quality, the good-doing, quick-maturing, sturdy kind. Every one raised on our 


clean, healthy, high-altitude prairie pastures, from sires and dams of our own breeding. Every one sustained by its own mother to 
butter fatness at weaning time. No nurse cows, no pampering. All were tested for Bang’s disease and tuberculosis. Not one reacted 


positive, 


Our First Sale at Our Ranch 10 Miles East of Colorado Springs on Highway 24, 4 Miles East of Municipal Airport 
Lunch Served at 11 o’Clock—Auction Starts Promptly at 12 Noon 


ART THOMPSON, AUCTIONEER IN CHARGE 


Bids may be placed with the American Hereford Association office 
or with Mr. Thompson by those unable to attend. 
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Write for Catalog to Banning-Lewis Ranches 
@ 831 North Nevada Avenue, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Ruth Banning-Lewis 


Raymond W. Lewis 

















































Europe. . . . The agricultural advisory 
council did report: “The war in Europe 
will strengthen many farm prices here, 
but consumers need have no fear of 
shortage or runaway prices. Such ad- 
vances in farm prices as may occur will 
tend to restore the balance between farm 
and city prices and help to bring about 
normal business and employment... . 
Whatever is done must be done through 
voluntary means without regimentation. 
. . - It should be emphasized that the 
prices of most farm products are still 
low, despite some recent increases.” 


NEW GRAZING DISTRICTS 


Montana Grazing District No. 6, an 
area used by approximately 160 stock- 
men, has been established by order of 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes. 
The new district was carved out of Mon- 
tana Grazing District No. 2 to permit 
consolidation of an area which is made 
up of eleven state grazing districts which 
are operated under co-operative agree- 
ments between the Secretary of the In- 
terior and local associations of stockmen. 
The new district embraces 4,500,000 acres 
of private, state, and federal land grazed 
by 6,500 cattle, 2,000 horses, and 43,500 
sheep owned collectively by the associa- 
tions of stockmen. The association plan 
has proved successful in Montana by 
promoting a co-ordinated use of land of 
varied ownership. ... An order of Sep- 
tember 19 established Utah Grazing Dis- 
trict No. 9 from District No. 6 “to per- 
mit consolidation of areas where uniform 
conditions serve to simplify problems of 
range conservation and management in 
that portion of the federal range terri- 
tory.” The new district embraces ap- 
proximately 2,200,000 acres. Establish- 
ment of this and the Montana district 
brings to fifty-three the number of gen- 
eral grazing districts created under the 
national conservation program. 


GOVERNMENT PROFIT 


Government stocks of surplus crops on 
which it has advanced loans to farmers 
include 11,400,000 bales of cotton, 253,- 
000,000 bushels of corn, 80,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat, 19,757,00 pounds of tobacco, 
11,051,00 pounds of wool and mohair, and 
11,212 tons of dry prunes and raisins. 
They have increased in value, due to the 
war boom, to the point of virtually wip- 
ing out a potential government loss of 
$119,000,000, recent press items stated. 
... The agreement to swap 680,000 bales 
of American surplus cotton for 82,000 
tons of British rubber looks like a good 
Yankee swap now, with Uncle Sam 
ahead by about $20,000,000. Rubber, a 
highly important war material, has in- 
creased in value by more than 30 per 
cent since the deal was made. 


FOOD STAMP PLAN 


Distribution of surplus food among 
this country’s needy will continue, de- 
spite the war’s trend to reduce excess 
supplies, Department of Agriculture 
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officials say. The government is dis- 
tributing butter, eggs, raisins, apples, 
pork, lard, dried prunes, onions, dry 
beans, fresh pears, wheat flour, and whole 
wheat flour, and corn meal through the 
stamp plan in six or seven cities. The 
program is to be extended to seventy- 
five to 100 cities by next spring. .. . 
“A policy which permits free distribu- 
tion to low-income groups not on relief” 
is discussed in a recent pamphlet by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. According to the pamphlet, first 
application of the policy, apparently 
authorized in an amendment to the AAA 
in the last Congress, was suggested in 
an announcement to the effect that, in 
connection with the food-stamp program 
in Oklahoma, non-relief low-income fami- 
lies would be allowed to participate. This 
will create precedents difficult to eradi- 
cate, said the pamphlet. “In effect, the 
plan is but a variation of the ‘two-price 
plan’ which was almost universally dis- 
credited. . . . Difficulties and dangers 
inherent in any plan for establishing 
criteria by which to determine who is 
eligible and who is not are readily appar- 
ent. . . . They must be either inflexible 
in all situations or flexible enough to 
allow government administrators to ex- 
ercise judgment. Both situations lend 
themselves to discrimination and hard- 
ship, while the second is fraught with 
the added danger that deliberate dis- 
crimination may result.” 


CCC LOAN RATE REDUCED 


Interest rate to farmers on Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation loans will be re- 
duced on November 1 from 4 to 3 per 
cent. Banks and lending agencies which 
now are making Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration loans heretofore have been guar- 
anteed an interest rate of 2% per cent 
for their services and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has received 1% per 
cent of the 4 per cent charged produc- 
ers. Under the new arrangement, lend- 
ing agencies making loans after October 
31 will get 2 per cent, and the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation 1 per cent. 
Keduction in the interest rate will result 
in savings to farmers of approximately 
$4,500,000 annually on loans now out- 
standing. 


RECLAMATION PROJECTS 


First of the northern Great Plains “re- 
lief” irrigation projects—the Buford- 
Trenton in North Dakota—has received 
presidential approval. The project will 
cost $1,500,000. WPA will provide $870,- 
000 for relief labor. The balance will 
come from $5,000,000 earmarked for 
that purpose in the Interior Department 
Appropriation Act of 1940. The project 
is one of several recommended by the 
Northern Great Plains Committee to aid 
in the rehabilitation of this area, nearly 
all dry-farmed and badly hit by drought 
and depression. Bureau of Reclamation 
irrigation projects are ordinarily con- 
structed under a forty-year plan of re- 
payment by the water users. .. . First 


test of a new method of homestead set- 
tlement on western irrigation develop- 
ments has started to aid less fortunate 
applicants such as migrant farmers and 
“Dust Bowl” refugees. More than 6,000 
acres will be opened on the Sun River 
federal reclamation project in Montana. 
Homesteaders on self-liquidating irriga- 
tion projects ordinarily need $2,000 in 
cash or equivalent. On the Sun River 
project, a loan from the FSA will sat- 
isfy this requirement. . . . Another area 
in New Mexico where farmers can re- 
ceive federal assistance in developing 
wells, stock ponds, and other water sup- 
plies under the water facilities programs 
was selected recently. The area com- 
prises 1,200 square miles in the Llano 
Estacado in Quay, Curry, and a small 
part of Roosevelt counties. The area has 
more than 800 farmers and ranchers. 
Annual precipitation there is eighteen 
inches. Similar water development work 
is already going on in New Mexico in a 
number of other counties. 


GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT 


Government corn estimate for October 
1 was 2,532,000,000 bushels, compared 
with September 1 estimate of 2,523,000,- 
000 bushels. The September indication, 
plus a 470,000,000 bushel carryover, as 
estimated in September (546,000,000 esti- 
mated on October 1), came just under 
the figure that would have called for a 
referendum on marketing quotas. Cotton 
estimate on October 1—11,928,000 bales 
—is a cut of 425,000 bales from 
the previous month’s indication. Spring 
wheat, as seen by the experts, would run 
189,000,000 bushels, being 4,000,000 
bushels over September 1 forecast; all 
wheat, including winter wheat, was put 
at 740,000,000 bushels. Number of acres 
planted in soybeans is estimated at 
8,119,000, which would make it the larg- 
est ever planted in this country and 18.4 
per cent more than last year’s 6,858,000 
acres. The amount of soybeans produced 
last year was of record-breaking pro- 
portions—57,665,000 bushels. 


NEW REA ADMINISTRATOR 


Undersecretary of the Interior Harry 
Slattery resigned his position in the De- 
partment of the Interior September 26 
to become administrator of the Rural 
Electrification Administration. Mr. Slat- 
tery has a record of twenty years in 
public administration and power fields. 
In 1918 he was Secretary of the Interior. 
As counsel for the National Conserva- 
tion Association, he assisted in drafting 
bills and amendments for protection of 
water power, forests, oil, and other re- 
sources. He took an active part in draft- 
ing the Federal Power Act. He was rep- 
resentative for the New York power 
authority and its expert in federal utility 
policy and consultant counsel for the 
authority. He left the service of the 
authority in 1983. He was personal as- 
sistant to Secretary Ickes and in May, 
1938, became undersecretary. 
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MARKETS 


WAR BOOM PRICES 
EFFECTIVELY SMASHED 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


LLUSION OF AN IMPENDING 

boom in live-stock values consequent 
on the European war has been effective- 
ly dispelled. Spasmodic and somewhat 
sensational appreciation coincident with 
the outbreak of 
hostilities subsided 
overnight, bringing 
realization that 
temporary defi- 
ciency in domestic 
supply was wholly 
responsible. Visions 
of expansive pur- 
chasing of meats 
for consumption in 
the war theatre 
faded from the pic- 
ture before its eol- 
ors could be determined. Actual injury 
resulted from that splurge, as consumer 
cost was enhanced, restricting demand, 
and, running true to form, distributors 
failed to respond when wholesale prices 
were adjusted. Menaced by threats of 
labor exactions and harassed by taxes 
imposed by a multitude of taxing bodies, 
processors went violently into reverse the 
moment scarcity of their raw material 
was appeased. Two tangible advances, 
hides and wool, including other by-prod- 
ucts, emerged from the flurry unimpaired. 
Cattle and hogs have been hit hard; live 
muttons suffered least. A slight reaction 
in October put light steers and yearlings 
in somewhat stronger position and a 
severe break in hogs was checked. For 
the latter, superb weather and a disposi- 
tion to put weight on new-crop shoats as 
lard-yielders forged to the top of the 
list were responsible factors. 


Two-Way Basis 


At this writing the fat-steer market 
is on a two-way basis, indicated by a 
daily scramble for weights under 1,100 
pounds, especially light yearlings of both 
sexes, and an aversion on the part of 
killers to taking on heavy steers—New 
York and Boston types. Light cattle 
climbed into the upper price bracket, 
plain heavy bullocks gradually declined 
to the lowest levels of the seasons, 
chunks of beef weighing 1,400 to 1,500 
pounds but lacking quality selling with 
difficulty in a $9.25 to $10 range, while 
yearlings comparable in quality if not 
condition were appraised at $10.25 to 
$10.75. An occasional prime load of 
heavy kosher cattle earned $10.50 to 
$10.75; steers good enough for any other 
trade had to be content with $10.25. 

This debacle was emphasized by a re- 
ceptive market for light steers lacking 
finish, vernacularly known as “car 
routes,” at $9 to $9.50, weight being re- 
sponsible for out-of-line and actually 
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higher cost compared with quality. On 
a session when extreme weight steers 
fed a year or more but lacking quality 
could be sold only after haggling at $9, 
fat yearling steers in the 1,050-pound 
class realized $11 to $11.25, mixed steers 
and heifer yearlings weighing 850 to 900 
pounds, $10.75 to $11.25, and straight 
baby beef heifers at $11. Scarcity of 
these bovine youngsters eligible to high- 
bracket values, coupled with broad and 
insistent demand for all grades of light 
beef—good, indifferent, and choice—was 
responsible for one phase of the market. 
A slight excess over actual demand for 
the heavier types penalized them. 


Longer Feeds 


The situation was eased up by cheap 
feed of all kinds, concentrated and 
rough. Actual loss to feeders except in 
a few instances is doubtful, but expecta- 
tion of repetition of the $13 to $13.50 


Sie drives or shipment all 
too frequently result in having a 
bunch of sick cattle to handle on 


arrival. Treatment with Cutter’s 
Pulmonol before shipping will 
prevent these infections, and spare 
you days and weeks of nursing 
animals that are off their feed in- 
stead of putting on weight. 


Animals already sick usually 
respond quickly to treatment with 


trade in big bullocks of the correspond- 
ing period of 1938 elicited protest. Prece- 
dent is abundant, as usually if not in- 
variably an excessive supply of heavy 
beef follows cheap corn. Expectant of 
recovery, feeders carried steers into 
longer feeds than intended, on the theory 
that liquidation would run its course, the 
non-receptive condition of the market 
merely prolonging that liquidation, cat- 
tle held back accumulating heft mean- 
while. 

Similar distress has been encountered 
by beef-makers at irregular intervals 
during the past ten years. Meanwhile 
weight has steadily diminished in con- 
sumer popularity. Under present and 
recent conditions a bullock weighing 
1,100 pounds or more is dubbed “heavy” 
and unless showing outstanding quality 
encounters sales resistance and more or 
less severe penalization. Each recurring 
season distributive trade can get along 
with a smaller poundage of this prod- 
uct. Always consumer demand concen- 
trates on smaller cuts and roasts. Feed- 





Pulmonol. Fevers drop rapidly *# QB 


and the snotty nose condition 
readily cleans up. 

Pulmonol is more effective than 
ordinary vaccines because it is 
not only extra potent to start, but 
in addition — like Blacklegol — 
Pulmonol is chemically precipi- 
tated so that the immunizing sub- 
stances are slowly released after 
injection. The animal’s immunity 
mechanism therefore works on the 
entire dose rather than immedi- 
ately eliminating a large part of 
the dose which frequently occurs 
with non-precipitated vaccines. 


Use Pulmonol! Available in 10 
and 50 full 5 c.c. dose packages. 
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The Great Western 
Live Stock Show 


Oct. 28-Nov. 3, 1939 


@ The 14th annual 48th District 
Agricultural Association Great 
Western Live Stock Show will be 
held October 28-November 3, 1939, 
at the Los Angeles Union Stock 
Yards. 


@ This show has been of tremendous 
economic and educational value to the 
entire western live stock industry. The 
show has been carried forward on in- 
tensely practical lines, with the value 
of improved breeding and _ scientific 
feeding stressed. 


@ The Great Western this year will be 
larger than in recent years, with a sub- 
stantial increase particularly in the ex- 
hibits of registered beef cattle. An out- 
standing feature again this year will 
be the auction sale of Hereford range 
and herd bulls, as well as registered 
heifers. This sale will take place on 


Wednesday, November 1, at 1 p. m. 


@ Every western stockman will find of 
interest and educational value the ex- 
hibits of fat cattle, lambs, and hogs. 
A feature will be the special short-fed 
eattle class, for steers which have been 
on feed not less than 90 days nor more 
than 120 days. The idea is to prove 
what can be accomplished under usual 
commercial feeding operations by using 
well bred steers to start with and 
scientific feed mixtures. 


@ Be sure to take in the Great Western 
Live Stock Show! 


LOS ANGELES UNION 
STOCK YARDS 


The Great Western Market 





NORTH 
SALT LAKE 


The first Intermountain Live 
Stock market—gateway to 
Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco markets. 


For best of service West, bill 
to feed at North Salt Lake. 


SALT LAKE 
UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake 





CARLOT FEEDSTUFFS 


When you want a price on a CARLOT of 
COTTONSEED CAKE OR PELLETS 
LINSEED MEAL OR PELLETS 


SOYBEAN MEAL OR PELLETS 


Delivered your station. 
or write 

ARCH SALES COMPANY 
STOCKYARDS DENVER, COLO 


Wire, phone 
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ers who insist on running into long feeds 
merely ignore sign posts and have only 
themselves to blame. When the propor- 
tion of steers exceeding 1,150 pounds 
exceeds 25 per cent of total production, 
trouble ensues, involving feeders and 
processors. When ever a brief actual 
shortage of overweight steers develops 
they make money, stimulating excess the 
moment a new crop can be prepared. At 
best the game has the fascination of an 
uncertain draw. 


Supply Reduced 


July-to-October liquidation of big cat- 
tle has reduced the visible supply, which 
must run out eventually, although 
enough of them to insure plenitude 
until the holidays is assured. Every 
25-cent reaction fills the market, fre- 
quently necessitating a carryover. Some- 
times it is a week-end affair. At a de- 
cline averaging $1 per cwt. since the 
early September splurge, the market is 
on a weak footing and will remain there 
until signs of impending scarcity de- 
velop. This is inevitable, as during the 
past four months the country has in- 
vested in 700- to 1,000-pound replace- 
ment cattle sparingly, the usual grist of 
900- to 1,100-pound feeders having de- 
clined to a small volume. But relatively 
high cost has been maintained by killer 
demand for “something cheap” and of 
light weight to supply an insistent call 
from the beef-house for mediocre and 
common product, the result being that 
killers have garnered the bulk of two- 
way steers, offerings that formerly went 
to feed-lots in September and October 
for a quick turn on corn. Grass disap- 
peared this year in a general drought 
that eliminated cheap pasture gains in 
combination with corn, and the country 
could see nothing but calves and light 
yearlings, except in a restricted manner. 

All this means a radical difference in 


supply after.the turn of the year. Feed- 
ers are oppressed with a sense of excess- 
ive initial investment, and, while corn 
has reacted sharply, following a hesitat- 
ing advance subsequent to the European 
episode, the country is still bullish on 
feed and apprehensive that cattle will 
not pay their board bill. Wider spreads 
are probable if not assured with the turn 
of the year, as under present conditions 
a gap of $9.50 to $10.50 takes a large 
percentage of the fat-steer offering, in- 
cluding yearlings, both steers and heif- 
ers. Only weight coupled with scarcity 
sells the product of common and medi- 
ocre cattle costing $8 to $9.25 per cwt., 
as killers miss their seasonal crop of 
western grass beef formerly finding a 
broad outlet and furnishing a surplus 
for winter storage. This should operate 
to the advantage of short-fed and merely 
warmed-up cattle during the late winter 
period when killers have been accus- 
tomed to draw on storage stocks to re- 
lieve current deficiency of low-grade 
product. 

Having acquired a new crop of steers, 
admittedly at dangerous prices, feeders 





intend to cut loose at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. This year poorly condi- 
tioned steers sold profitably from Janu- 
ary to May, gain cost was low, and 
later, after the market headed down- 
ward, trouble accumulated. A substan- 
tial advance in fat-cattle prices would 
furnish incentive to run into longer 
feeds, making added weight meanwhile. 
Should corn work higher, however, the 
liquidating impulse will be strong. No- 
body in the trade is looking for a sharp 
appreciation, however, and consequently 
a load of steers sold at even a narrow 
margin of profit will be regarded as ad- 
vantageously disposed of. A severe win- 
ter, increasing gain cost, will also furnish 
incentive to get out. 


Grass Beef Short 


Scarcity of grass beef is making a 
profitable trade in short-fed light steers 
right now and will attract them to mar- 
ket the moment temperatures take a 
tumble. The January-to-March period 
will bring out many 900- to 1,100-pound 
steers, low-yielding and in little better 
than strong feeder flesh. Old-crop year- 
lings are practically in, so that de- 
mand for the “phony” type will be 
urgent the moment holiday season poul- 
try consumption subsides. Small-town 
freezer boxes are absorbing a large 
poundage of cow and common steer beef 
tucked away for winter local and farm 
consumption. Low-grade dairy cows on 
the canner and cutter order that for- 
merly went to killers by the thousand 
during the fall clean-up period are now 
finding this channel. Rarely does a 
meritorious steer go to freezer-box stor- 
age, which makes for constant demand 
for dairy-yard refuse selling anywhere 
from $4.50 to $5.25 per ewt. Invariably 
the market supply of low-grade “dairies” 
is cleaned up on the first round, as they 
can be used to fill out “killing time.” 


Hogs Higher 


Hogs are substantially higher than at 
the late summer low time, heavy butch- 
ers and packing sows showing most of 
the appreciation. In fact, 250- to 300- 
pound barrows now realize top prices. 
On every short run all killers, including 
the coterie of big packers, buy hogs 
greedily, $6.50 to $7.20 taking the bulk, 
Chicago basis, with the customary local 
differentials. No more talk of $5 droves 
during the winter is heard, although a 
$6 market is probable when the heavy 
early winter movement gets under way. 
Hog product, especially lard, is more 
likely to profit by the war than beef, as 
both commodities may be exported. 
Stocks are low, England having taken 
large quantities during the bargain sale 
period and packers are anxious to re- 
plenish somewhere around present prices. 
Cheap pork, responsible for a sticky cat- 
tle market during the summer when the 
country cashed cows, is no longer avail- 
able, and when the run invariably fol- 
lowing the first blast of winter subsides 
the market will stabilize. As heavy 
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putchers are holding a firm position in 
the higher price bracket and since the 
sow run is over and the new scale of 
prices has infused growers with confi- 
dence in the market future, they will 
hold back on every break, especially as 
corn conversion is reasonably profitable. 
In the event the European war continues 
into next summer—a reasonable expect- 
ancy—hog produce put away at current 
cost will yield substantial inventory 
profits. Meanwhile the processors’ job 
is to hold prices down while bagging the 
major portion of the crop. 

Winter hog supply is expected to run 
about 15 per cent in excess of last year, 
probably 20 per cent at intervals; but 
on every 25-cent break the country will 
curtail loading, as weight is no longer 
a trade bugaboo. European exports to 
this market, mainly Polish hams, have 
disappeared, probably never to resume. 
Canada is short of hogs, and a healthy 
export trade has developed on West 
Indies account. Southern hogs—a prod- 
uct showing perceptible numerical in- 
crease—are being cashed at light weight, 
excluding northern meat from that mar- 
ket and sending a fresh pork surplus to 
the Atlantic seaboard—a logically brief 
movement so far as volume is concerned. 


Pelt Credits Up 


Increased pelt credits, about $1 per 
ewt. live weight of the animal, have in- 


jected health into live-mutton trade, 
which has suffered least in the recent 
slump. Occasionally top lambs register 
at $10; a spread of $9.50 to $9.75 buys 
the bulk of the crop. Further apprecia- 
tion in wool will fortify the feeder’s posi- 
tion. Western grass lambs are prac- 
tically in, the drought put Texas out of 
the fat-lamb game, and since a substan- 
tial increase in southern and eastern 
lambs was absorbed the market has de- 
veloped a healthy undertone, killers fre- 
quently buying for numbers in response 
to urgent orders from distributors, culls 
and seconds selling to advantage. A 
supply gap period during November and 
December is possible, as few western 
lambs were moved into the Corn Belt 
during the period of preparation for 
that market. Feeding Texas yearlings 
has been a profitable operation, as they 
approximate lamb weights and sell at 
$7.50 per cwt., going to “cheap” trade 
in the guise of lambs and getting the 
same pelt credits as lambs. 


The entire meat supply and distribu- 
tion prospect is somewhat confused. 
Choppy markets are inevitable, as proc- 
essors are making strenuous effort to 
reduce cost of their raw material. Feed- 
ers jockey with the market, holding out 
on 25-cent breaks, but loading freely 
on subsequent recoveries. Dressed mar- 
kets are also jittery, wholesale cost 
fluctuating from week to week. And 


right ahead is the holiday season for 
poultry—a product backed by strong 
selling energy with probably the heavi- 
est poundage to be forced into immedi- 
ate consumption or go into cold storage 
in the history of that arm of agricul- 
ture. 


Imports Subsided 


Cattle imports from Mexico and Can- 
ada have subsided. Canada may not fill 
its 1939 quota, as the first week of the 
fourth quarter only 7,500 crossed the 
line and the package carried about 
enough beef to fill a one-seated buggy. 
During the January-to-August period 
Canada sent a total of 219,161 head, 
compared with 82,081 last year when ex- 
porters cut a wide swath. Of these, 129,- 
108 were beef, compared with 32,668 last 
year, which carried in excess of 700 
pounds—at 144-cent rate—although a 
sprinkling of fleshy feeders came along. 
Mexico, which is or has liquidated, sent 
371,072 head, of which 44,275 were over 
700 pounds and 296,592 in the 200- to 
700-pound range, light stockers com- 
prising the bulk. Last year Mexico sent 
only 201,726 head, of which 170,797 head 
were stockers. So far as Mexico is con- 
cerned it is a “last run of shad,” the 
cattle industry thereabouts—for which 
American capital and intelligence was 
responsible—evacuating herds to avoid 
communistic confiscation. 

Imports of beef and veal (canned) dur- 


Types ~ Each to Fill Certain Needs 


o. 1 and No. 2 Pellets are especially de- 
signed for range feeding of cattle and sheep. 
No. 3 and No. 4 Pellets are designed for 
trough feeding of cattle, sheep, hogs, goats, 
horses, and mules. All of these Pellets are 
golden yellow in color. They are very pal- 
atable and highly digestible. New crop is 
now available. Through our extensive dis- 
tribution system we can supply you with 
one ton or a trainload. Write or wire for 


No.1 
7%” diameter 
114” length 
Mineralized 


prices, samples and literature. 
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No.3 No. 4 
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ing the January-to-August period this 
year were 59,867,150 pounds, against 
54,218,872 pounds last year. Pork im- 
ports were 36,457,382 pounds, compared 
with 37,129,383 pounds in 1938. 


A significant phase of foreign meat 
trade is exportation of 89,000,000 pounds 
of pork and 189,000,000 pounds of lard 
this year, compared with 62,000,000 
pounds of the former and 129,500,000 
pounds of the latter last year. Inter- 
preted, this means that Britain took ad- 
vantage of low prices by stocking up in 
anticipation of war. Otherwise volume 
would have been considerably lighter. 
As the bulk of recent heavy imports 
came from Poland, that supply source— 
an aggravation to packers and domestic 
swine growers—has been hermetically 
sealed probably for all time. Practically 
the entire proceeds were expended by 
Poland for munitions in the United 
States. 


Argentina’s spasmodic but persistent 
propaganda to reopen this market to its 
fresh meat, especially beef, has subsided. 
Its agents worked domestic publishers for 
space worth a considerable sum, unless 
it was paid for—and publications with 
close connection between business and 
editorial departments are by no means 
exceptions. To determine propagandis- 
tic nature of these screeds needed no 
sleuthing. They elicited voluminous 
spirited protest. That Argentina would 
spend $5 in this country for manufac- 
tures to $1 paid for beef is preposterous 
on its face. Stigmatizing domestic live- 
stock interests as political racketeers 
was doubtful judgment, clumsy rather 
than dirty work. The European war will 
put a premium on Argentina’s beef, both 
fresh and canned. In fact, cattle prices 
down that way have already appreciated. 


A Processing Tax Try 


Washington takes scant stock in the 
proposition to revive processing taxes. 
Senator Russell, of Georgia, has intro- 
duced a bill with that object, which in 
all probability will be pigeonholed. The 
AAA people, while contending that a re- 
cent Supreme Court decision makes the 
proposed legislation constitutional, inti- 
mate that it is loaded with dynamite or 
some more violent explosive and that 
they intend to wash their hands of it. 
The Russell bill would avoid collection 
of processing taxes, requiring processors 
to pay direct to producers. Those com- 
plying with the program would receive 
certificates entitling them to the differ- 
ence between current prices and a parity 
price to be determined by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or some committee 
specified by Congress. 


While enactment is improbable, the 
logical sequence would be payment of 
all or part of the tax by producers, as 
developed when the defunct $2 tax on 
hogs was enforced. Processors are in- 
genious and would beat the game some- 
how. In any case, an appeal to the 
courts would ensue. 

Not speaking for producers of other 
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commodities, the writer can testify with- 
out apprehension of successful contra- 
diction that any attempt to reimpose 
processing taxes in any shape or form 
would elicit a noisy, if not unanimous, 
howl of disapproval from _live-stock 
growers. Already a ream of adverse 
resolutions has come from numerous or- 
ganizations. The last and only attempt 
to include cattle in the scheme was de- 
feated by hard work, and such work will 
be even more strenuous if the effort is 
resumed. 


FEEDERS AND STOCKERS 


ACKING STATISTICAL INFOR- 
mation concerning summer and 
fall commercial] cattle replacement in the 
Corn Belt and eastern finishing areas, 
hard and fast statement is impossible. 
Three facts are indisputable, however: 
Feeders have absorbed as many cattle 
as, or more than, last year; the drought 
has dislodged many that would other- 
wise have been carried through the win- 
ter; and feeders’ investment involves an 
aggregate sum exceeding that of any re- 
cent season. 

A significant fact is that, while fat 
cattle broke 75 cents to $1 per cwt. dur- 
ing September and October, calves and 
yearling stockers lost only 25 cents and 
fleshy feeders not to exceed 50 cents pro- 
vided they had merit. Replacement cost 
was somewhat higher than last year, 
averaging about 50 cents per cwt., while 
fat cattle were $2 to $3 per cwt. lower. 
Investment on this basis may be vari- 
ously construed; at least it implies con- 
fidence in the immediate future of beef 
making. Continuance of low gain cost 
despite an advance of 10 cents per bushel 
in corn plus abundance of cheap and 
otherwise worthless roughage was a 
stimulating influence. An October 
drought everywhere in the Corn Belt 
while not seriously affecting grain yields 
destroyed fall pasture but did not per- 
ceptibly slacken demand for light stock 
cattle, especially calves. Late in Sep- 
tember and in early October feeders 
bought fleshy two-way steers somewhat 
freely, but backed away from that type 








_ 

GUESS I FORGOT TO 
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when fat-steer values slipped. Demand 
for peewees never abated, each week’s 
supply at every market in the country 
being promptly cleared at or right 
around the highest level of the season. 


Slightly Larger Movement 


A count of tails through the market 
gateways shows a slightly larger move- 
ment from breeding ground to feed-lot 
than last year. Otherwise the feeder’s 
acquisition in the aggregate is in the 
sphere of conjecture until 1940 slaugh- 
ter figures disclose the facts. A large 
percentage of the cattle moved passed 
through market gateways, where, in- 
terior sale managers operated exten- 
sively, injecting lively competition and 
establishing a scale of value which was 
passed on to feeders with ease and celer- 
ity. As dealers were always active, 
their turnover must have been profit- 
able. In fact, wide spreads between 
market and interior sale prices devel- 
oped. Speculators were able to operate 
in the markets advantageously, as west- 
ern cattle owners had definite, if not 
lofty, ideas of what their property was 
worth. Pasture sales were at the high- 
est levels since away back when. 

An in-and-out element that set the 
price pace in 1938 was again in the 
saddle. At the markets, truck load 
stocker business was prominent all 
through the season. Regular feeders, 
balking at prices early, were forced to 
cover at higher cost later or go with- 
out cattle. Cannery and other commer- 
cial feeders did not fill their needs, going 
into the winter short. The South was, 
with scant success, scoured for such low- 
grade steers as that section produces. 
Common steers of the “yellow hammer” 
type proved highly profitable last win- 
ter, causing rush in that quarter, where 
the available supply, diminished by close 
marketing recently, disappeared almost 
overnight. 


Abnormal Demand 


This season’s stocker trade feature is 
easily an abnormal demand for calves 
and light yearlings—something that will 
“grow into money.” Acquisition of the 
peewee bovine types has amounted to a 
mania or a furore which never abated. 
Thousands of such cattle were “dollared 
off” on a per head basis at country sales 
that indicated a per pound cost of $12 
to $14 per cwt. Feeders clamored for 
little Mexicans, many of which suggested 
raising on the bottle. At Chicago $11 
to $11.50 was paid late in October for 
steer calves weighing 350 to 375 pounds, 
and the lighter their weight the more 
buyers clamored for them. Coincidently, 
long yearlings and fleshy two-year-olds 
got scant recognition. 

The slogan “hold heifers back” was 
effective. Heifer calves at prices around 
$1 per cwt, less than steers were scarce. 
At Chicago a spread of $9.50 to $10.50 
bought the bulk of stock calves, yearlings 
selling anywhere from $8.50 to $9.50. 
In both cases quality commanded more 
money. Old style “reds and roans” were 
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by no means plentiful, common types 
selling as low as $7.50, with fair kinds 
at $8 to $9. Killers made values of 
fleshy two-year-olds; feeders took them 
only when killer competition slackened. 
This season’s crop of stockers and 
feeders is in. By the middle of October, 
Kansas and Oklahoma pastures were 90 
per cent out. The movement was accel- 
erated early in response to the allure of 
high prices. Later it was augmented to 
some extent by a widespread drought, 
embracing the entire Great Plains area 
from Texas to the Canadian line. Canada 
sent few feeders, paucity in that quar- 
ter being evident when the last quarter 
quota under the Hull treaty became 
available and resultant weekly supply 
from the Dorinion was equal to a 
one-day run at a fourth-rate domestic 
market. The dry section of the North- 
west has closely sold up, parting with 
young cattle that otherwise would have 
been “hayed” and, if prices proved at- 
tractive, moved eastward next spring. 


Short of Cattle 


The entire country east of the Mis- 
souri River went into the winter short 
of cattle, measured by capacity to ab- 
sorb if not in a numerical sense. Cog- 
nizance must be taken of the fact that 
an unprecedented percentage of the sea- 
son’s acquisition comprises light cattle 
that cannot possibly figure in the beef 
supply of the first half of 1940. Thou- 
sands will be roughed through the win- 
ter on limited grain rations to make 
cheap gains and go on grass next spring, 
and a considerable percentage will not 
be put on full feed until next fall, as to 
be profitable in the finality of the opera- 
tion they must increase in weight 100 to 
150 per cent. Anticipating high replace- 
ment cost next spring, many developers 
have hedged by getting as far away 
from weight as possible. The theory 
that high-cost light cattle can be grown 
out of it is to be tested on an extensive 
scale, 

Confident prediction of a dry winter 
followed by short pasture next spring is 
not only made but gets general credence. 
Should this happen, the pasture develop- 
ment campaign east of the Missouri 
River, popularly known as soil conserva- 
tion—a project in which the federal gov- 
ernment is investing capital to the ex- 
tent of $500,000,000 annually in the 
shape of bonuses—will get a severe test. 
Grass clinics are popular everywhere. 
Low producing grazing areas, mainly 
non-arable land subject to erosion, are 
in process of redemption by fertilization 
and improved formulas designed to in- 
sure a succession of grasses all through 
the grazing season. In many instances 
carrying capacity has been doubled, in 
isolated cases, trebled, the sequence be- 
ing an enormous feed tonnage market- 
able only through the agency of live 
stock—cattle and sheep. As few farm- 
ers are capable of, or disposed to, main- 
taining beef breeding herds, spring pas- 
ture replacement presents a_ serious 
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Our Sale is over but 
the invitation still stands— 


for top bulls and females 


We have some extra good yearling bulls ready for 
heavy service next season. None too early to get 
lined up on good bulls of this sort. Write us. 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 


Cheyenne 


REGISTERED 
HEREFORD CATTLE 


Choicest blood-lines; outstanding individ- 
uals; raised under actual range conditions 


T. E. MITCHELL & SON 


Tequesquite Ranch 
ALBERT, NEW MEXICO 





Northwest [Mebraska Hereford Association 


10,000 Purebred Herefords Within Our Border— 
42 Members 


Clean reliable seed stock at living prices for sale at all times in any numbers. 
Choice herd bull material. 


The Sand Hills Reign Supreme in Producing the "Beef Breed 
Supreme." 


For the best in Herefords write us and watch for special 
members’ sales. 
D. W. Sumner, Pres. Ed. Belsky, Sec., Merriman, Neb. H. J. Harms, Vice Pres. 


Haley-Smith Cattle Company 


Sterling, Colorado 


Registered Hereford cows and heifers of all ages 
We always have bulls 
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THE SHOWS 


The “International” at Chicago December 2-9 
The “National Western” at Denver January 13-20 


@ Here is where the cream of the herds meet in competition. 


@ Here is where the finished feed-lot product finds an invariably 
good outlet. 


@ Here is where replacement cattle of the highest type and greatest 
developing qualities can be secured. 


@ And here is where this firm—with its fifty-three years of continuous 
operation—is able to offer to stockmen the highest class of service in 
handling, selling and buying. 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 


LIVE STOCK COMMISSION 
AT ELEVEN LEADING MARKETS 


Adequate Protection Is Essential 
In Selling 


UCH PROTECTION is available through some forty 

producer owned and controlled marketing agencies 
now operating successfully in the interest of patron ship- 
pers. These agencies enable shippers to market their live 
stock more efficiently and thereby make ranch and farm 
operations more profitable. 


National Live Stock Marketing Ass'n 


160 North La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Phone TAbor 2701 


Seeleman:Ehret 


Uy Ty eee a, 


/ 


Color Plates - Zinc Etchings -Half Tones 


2131 Curtis St, 
- Denver - 
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problem, to which the soil conservation. 
ists have given scant consideration, 
Logically its solution lies in expanding 
breeding herds, bovine and ovine—a long 
drawn out process in the case of the 
former species. Immediate results are 
increased demand for western grown 
calves and yearlings at a moment when 
supply would have been inadequate had 
pasture expansion in the Middle West 
never developed into a definite subsi- 
dized program. 

High cost of stockers somewhat singu- 
larly is not detracting from interest in 
dairying or investment in milch cattle 
despite the debacle in that industry and 
a semi-paralyzed butter market, necessi- 
tating government support running into 
millions. Bewailing their predicament, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota dairymen are 
conserving heifer calves. Milch cows 
with merit are worth $100 to $150 per 
head. In some sections a trend to cross- 
ing beef bulls on “boarder” dairy cows 
is noted, but the resultant beef tonnage 
will be negligible. The former crop of 
red stock cattle that come out of the 
north country each fall, furnishing feed- 
ers with cheap replacement opportunity, 
has dwindled to a mere corporal’s guard 
—a sequence of drought and dairy ex- 
pansion. The milk-check farmer is in 
the saddle to stay, regardless of the size 
of the check. He may diversify by feed- 
ing a bunch of cheap steers, but milk is 
his main reliance, 

A dormant winter stocker trade is in- 
evitable. Developments next spring will 
depend wholly on the rise of grass. 
Repetition of the early lush pastures of 
1938 will find western commercial breed- 
ers in the strongest strategic position in 
the history of their industry, especially 
if the fat-cattle market acts creditably 
meanwhile. 


Replacement Lambs High 


Lamb feeders paid the highest replace- 
ment prices of the season in October. 
An early $7 to $7.25 market at range 
loading points advanced to $8. At the 
markets $8.75 to $9.25 took the entire 
package on the last rounds. Drought 
curtailed Texas supply and the huge 
run from the Northwest feeders expected 
failed to materialize. Investment cost is 
dangerously close to present and pros- 
pective prices of fat lambs, but winter 
production will probably fall behind that 
of the last season, so that, with conserv- 
ative marketing, feeders will be well 
paid for the board bill. Whenever fat 
lambs reach $10, Chicago basis, the 
dressed market backs up, necessitating 
week-end bargain sales. Otherwise clear- 
ance is prompt. Certain sections of the 
Corn Belt are short of their usual 
quota. None have filled up, although at 
final prices demand was broad if not in 
excess of supply. 


STOCKS AND SLAUGHTER 


TRENUOUS EFFORT TO REDUCE 
burdensome poultry stocks, to the 
detriment of meat consumption, have met 
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qualified success. The national stock in 
October was 63,151,000 pounds, against 
59,942,000 pounds in September and a 
previous five-year average of 59,748,000 
pounds. Selling force has been behind 
poultry for months past at prices out of 
line and relatively lower than meats. 
Urban distribution channels are con- 
gested with avian food, especially chick- 
ens and ducks, and the turkey season of 
six weeks’ duration is here. Production 
of avian food this year promises to ex- 
ceed all previous records, and at going 
prices its passage over the retailers’ 
counter is facilitated. Not only is the 
entire Middle West and the East full of 
poultry, but production in the trans- 
Missouri region is increasing. The land- 
scape of such states as Iowa and Illinois 
is dotted with turkey yards; hatcheries 
have had a profitable season. Chain 
stores advertise poultry extensively and 
push it into customers’ laps, to the detri- 
ment of beef. With farmers, poultry 
raising is an inexpensive sideline, carried 
on largely by the women folks. Produc- 
tion of avian food on a commercial basis 
is expanding, stimulated by cheap feed. 


On the other hand, stocks of meats are 
low, even im the case of pork, despite a 
15 per cent increase in hog slaughter. 
Pork prices permit successful competi- 
tion with poultry and other competing 
foods. Vendors give the product a gen- 
erous advertising linage. Pork and lard 
stocks have been held down by heavy 
exports, especially of lard—a glycerine 
supply source. The October national 
pork supply figured 300,696,000 pounds— 
17 per cent less than the previous month 
and 12 per cent under the previous five- 
year average. The October lard stock 
was 78,472,000 pounds—30 per cent less 
than the previous month, 12 per cent less 
than a year ago, and 10 per cent under 
the previous five-year average—attrib- 
utable to anticipated war demand, as 
heavy exports have eliminated apprehen- 
sion of glut. Beef storage is negligible 
—only 36,980,000 pounds—and 60 per 
cent less than the previous five-year 
average. The 1938 accumulation was 
low, and a short run of western grass 
beef this year has duplicated that experi- 
ence. Killers have moved a meager sup- 
ply of grass beef into immediate con- 
sumption readily. In fact, scarcity of 
low-grade product is responsible for 
broad demand, reflected in greedy buy- 
ing of dairy-yard culls. Grass-cow beef 
supply this year was a surprise to proc- 
essors, always anxious to tuck it away 
as insurance against winter scarcity. 
Bulk of the beef storage will be utilized 
for canning and cooking purposes and 
will not appear in fresh meat supply. 


Beef Slaughter Falling 


Conservative official estimates of the 
number of cattle on feed receive general 
credence. According to this emission, 
an increase east of the Missouri River 
during the winter and spring will be 
offset by a decrease in the western area. 
Slaughter figures from month to month 
—the only reliable gauge of beef pro- 
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duction—continue to fall below previous 
official estimates. September slaughter 
decreased 4 per cent compared with 1938 
and was the smallest for the month since 
1934, figuring 880,343 head, for which a 
decreased supply of western killing cat- 
tle was responsible. The nine-month kill 
—January to September—this year was 
6,942,514 head, or 4 per cent less than 
1938 and the smallest for the period 
since 1935. It is improbable that 1940 
will develop an increase. In any event, 
beef tonnage will be less, as long-fed 
steers will not make the same numerical 
showing as this year and further curtail- 
ment of western beef is probable. Nu- 
merical slaughter during the first nine 
months of 1939 was 333,983 head less 
than in 1938. 

On the other hand, swine production 
has staged an emphatic comeback, with 
further expansion due. September 
slaughter under federal inspection— 
2,885,318—was 8 per cent in excess of 
September, 1938, and the largest for the 
month since 1933. The nine months’ kill 
of hogs was 28,149,458, or 14 per cent 
more than last year and the largest for 
the period since 1928—a fortunate cir- 
cumstance in view of export expansion 
and broad domestic demand for lower- 
cost meat. 

Calf slaughter continuously dimin- 
ishes. That of September was 427,469, 
or 5 per cent less than last year and the 
smallest since 1933 for that month. Nine 
months’ calf slaughter was also 5 per 
cent less than last year, which accounts 
for a $10 to $12 veal calf market. The 
current year’s sheep and lamb slaughter 
was reduced by drought in Texas and 
California, figuring 6 per cent less than 
1938 for the nine-month period. 


HIDE POSITION STRONG, 
WOOL UNDERTONE FIRM 


BY J. E. P. 


50 PER CENT APPRECIATION IN 

hides has checked an incipient boom. 
From the crest of the rise slight reac- 
tions occurred, but the market is on a 
firm basis. Packers, who control the 
bulk of visible supply, realize their 
strong strategic position and are not dis- 
posed to make concessions. At current 
prices, however, hides are moving in con- 
siderable volume, and the New York 
futures market displays an upward trend, 
although advances stimulate profit tak- 
ing. 

Leather trade is not particularly ac- 
tive, nor is the shoe business booming, 
although advances in cost of the cheaper 
grades are promised and expected. Ar- 
gentina reports that the British govern- 
ment has been a heavy purchaser of 
frigorifico hides at Buenos Aires. Certi- 
fied domestic hide stocks have been re- 
duced substantially during the past 
thirty days. 

The Chicago packer spot market is ac- 
tive on a 15- to 16-cent basis for steer 
and 15- to 15%-cent for cow hides. 
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Now you can have convenience and 
profit from running water — where 
and when you want it—without 
pumping cost. Plenty of water to 
produce more meat, milk, eggs . 
fruit and vegetables — with FREE \ 
wind power—even in 5 mile breezes. 
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CHICAGO LIVE STOCK PRICES 


Oct. 16, 1939 
Slaughter Steers—Ch. (1,100-1,500 Ibs.)......$ 9.75-10.75 
Slaughter Steers—Good  ................-.....200-.-000-- 8.75-10.00 
Slaughter Steers—Ch. (900- 1, 100) 2bs:) .-...:.-. 10.25-11.00 


Slaughter Steers—Good —....0...........eceeeeeeceeeeee 9.00-10.00 
Slaughter Steers—Med. (750-1,300 tbs.)... 7.75- 9.00 
Fed Young Steers—Gd.-Ch. (500- 900 lbs. a 9. 25-11.25 
Heifers—Good-Choice _0..0...0..00200.2.0- eee 9.50-11.25 


Sas AO. ose er ee en 
Vealers—Good-Choice  ...................................... 10.50-12.00 
Calves—Good-Choice 8.00- 9.00 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Good-Ghoice...... 8.50-10.25 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com.-Med......... 7.00- 8.50 


Hogs—Medium Weights (200-240 lIbs.)........ 7.15- 7.40 


6.50- 7.25 


Lambs—Good-Choice  ....00........------eeccceeeece cee 9.35- 9.60 
Yearling Wethers—Good-Choice —_.............. 7.10- 8.35 
Ewes—Go00d-Choice .2......... 00.0... cceececcecececcececeeeee 3.25- 4.00 


* 200-250 Ibs. 7550-900 Ibs. 


Sep. 15, 1939 


$10.50-11.00 
9.50-10.50 
10.50-11.25 
9.50-10.50 
8.00- 9.50 
10.50-11.25 
9.50-11.25 
6.75- 7.50 
10.50-11.50 
8.00- 9.00 
8.75-10.25 
7.00- 8.75 
7.75- 8.15 
9.15- 9.60 
7.35- 8.35 
3.00- 3.75 


WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL— Oct. 16, 1939 
Steer—Choice (700 lbs. up)......................$15.00-16.00 
DON eens a ed et ...... 14.00-15.00 
Steer—Choice (500-700 lbs.) 0.000000... 15.00-17.50 
RRNA lee oe otk ro Da Ba a 14.00-16.00 
Yearling Steer—Choice emery Wii ( Uo be 0 
Yearling Steer—Good .2.000.0000.00....2.0ccc-os 16.00-17.00 
Cow—Commercial* _.......0...0.0 cece .... 11.00-12.00 
MUN 5s al cit se es 16.00-17.00 


ORI NG O0d oo oo es Stes 15.00-16.00 
FRESH LAMB AND MuTTON— 

Lamb—Choice ili HOS OWN) epee ss! 15.00-16.50 

MGEREYANS NOG oe ona eco 14.00-15.50 

RRM Oc ak te ee he hes 7.00- 8.00 
FRESH PorRK CuTs— 

Loin—8-12 lb. average... 19.50-20.50 


* Previous Classification, “Good.” 


Sep. 15, 1939 


$16.50-17.50 


15.50-16.50 
16.50-18.00 
15.50-16.50 
17.50-18.50 
16.50-17.50 
12.50-13.50 
17.50-18.50 
16.50-17.50 


17.00-18.00 
15.00-17.00 
8.00- 9.00 


18.00-21.00 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


Commodity in Pounds Oct. 1, 19397 Sept. 1, 1939 
Nr tr I 26,751,000 22,358,000 
NE cite tal cesta 10,229,000 10,669,000 
Lamb and Mutton........0000000000...... 3,031,000 2,459,000 
MU hc os 68,588,0C0 110,506,000 
Dey Gelt Pork*.................. sees 63,038,000 73,765,000 
a OTE 169,070,000 176,661,000 
INN 59,228,000 65,985,000 

ME SA oo 399,935,000 462,403,000 
I a tana ce ol 78,472,000 110,378,000 
renee PAE oa asa 63,151,000 62,870,000 
Creamery Butter...............0..00...... 154,571,000 172,825,000 
Eggs (case equivalent)... 8,900,000 10,482,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. +Subject to revision. 





Oct. 1, 1938 
23,753,000 
13,190,000 
2,318,000 
59,330,000 
58,884,000 
159,017,000 
52,774,000 
369,266,000 
89,946,000 
59,942,000 
210,703,000 
7,915,000 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK YARDS 


Oct. 17, 1938 


$11.25-13.00 


9.25-11.75 
11.00-12.50 
9.00 11.00 
7.00- 9.25 
8.75-12.00* 
8.50-11.50 
6.50- 7.25 
9.50-11.25 
6.75- 8.50 
7.50- 9.75 
6.00- 7.75 
7.30- 7.607 
7.50- 8.15 
5.85- 6.75 
3.00- 3.40 


Oct. 17, 1938 


$16.50-18.00 


14.00-16.50 
16.50-18.00 
14.00-16.50 
16.50-18.00 
14.00-16.50 
11.00-12.00 
15.00-16.00 
14.00-15.00 


14.00-15.50 
13.00-14.50 
8.00- 9.00 


16.00-17.50 


Five-Yr. Av. 
43,681,000 
16,178,006 

2,271,000 
74,420,000 
54,252,000 

215,968,006 
65,180,000 

471,950,000 
87,552,000 
59,748,000 

142,421,000 

9,323,000 


September First Nine Months 
1939 1939 1938 

RECEIPTS— 

RINE Pa ee et tte Se Ad eB 1,467,766 1,408,969 9,921,488 10,199,435 

RON a ee igh ca ae eee sdlaeres 648,980 608,516 4,781,085 4,769,019 

MNS i can 5 a ha 1,995,460 1,881,331 19,335,604 17,368,784 

ga Oe rata ae 2,625,309 2,986,194 17,772,593 19,295,841 
TOTAL SHIPMENTSt— 

ROU te ee Ire we el on 744,002 685,181 4,084,187 4,132,757 

NNN ec ek oan IFO Ne ee ea ee 329,596 268,864 1,911,359 1,730,243 

a dl 534,374 479,300 65,117,549 4,951,711 

BONN 2 Ont, 5h et re ae 1,564,093 1,786,391 8,784,395 9,243,318 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 

ORR ce A Pr 434,383 399,953 1,982,158 1,874,289 

ROBES: fe er el ee 111,718 69,483 566,747 363,769 

Doha, cst ei daitect belbsiessh loca cd nasice aaeetacaite 39,205 25,780 369,822 318,154 

PURO EID Gh teh el a 612,946 620,520 2,334,992 1,940,474 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 

ERIE Be Nee 880,343 916,626 6,942,514 17,276,497 

BONNE, bere ee ae a TS pe 427,469 452,654 3,951,401 4,146,825 

RRR oh Se US ee ee 2,885,318 2,671,296 28,149,458 24,616,322 

Cele cea a ea 1,634,967 1,693,906 12,798,916 13,622,092 


* Exclusive of calves. + Includes stockers and feeders. 
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Country hides are worth 91% to 11 cents, 
Volume varies from day to day, holders 
making only fractional concessions, indj- 
cating an intention to move holdings 
around current prices. 

New business in winter footwear has 
subsided. Production of spring shoes wil] 
not begin until December. 

Tanners are in a sellers’ market, hay- 
ing moved a large volume of leather at 
sharply higher prices, particularly in 
upper leather, which is largely depend. 
ent on imports. Moderate stocks of sole 
leather, accumulating during the sum- 
mer, have worked off; tanners are ac- 
tually sold ahead on domestic and for- 
eign orders. 

No doubt concerning the strong posi- 
tion of hides is possible. Futures quota- 
tions have advanced relatively more 
than in the case of other commodities. 
Some of the less important exporting 
nations have established embargoes on 
hides and skins, and ocean rates are ad- 
vancing. No certainty exists that neces- 
sary imports will be seriously restricted. 
During the advance of approximately 50 
per cent, tanners have strengthened their 
position by substantial purchases of ali 
grades, indicating a trend toward higher 
prices for leather and shoes. 


WOOL ADVANCE OVERDUE 


ROTH ON THE WOOL MARKET 

has subsided, but prices indicate a 
firm undertone. The advance was legiti- 
mate and would have developed in any 
event; in fact, it was overdue. Both 
sides are now resting on their oars await- 
ing British developments, on which fu- 
ture prices hang to some extent. Cur- 
rent quotations are nominal, only odd 
packages needed by millmen for imme- 
diate consumption going over the scales. 
At the moment no stimulus for forward 
buying exists. Finer grades of fleeces 
are steady, although slightly easier on 
three-eighths and quarter blood. Graded 
combing bright wool fleeces are quoted 
nominally at 438 to 45 cents, in the grease, 
for fine and half blood; 48 to 50 cents, 
grease basis, for three-eighths and quar- 
ter blood. 

Seattered transactions in_ territory 
wools indicate lack of buoyancy. Graded 
French combing length fine territory 
wools move in small volume at $1.05 to 
$1.08, scoured basis. The trend is no- 
tably easy in other grades. Texas wools 
are slow, the average run of twelve- 
months wool selling at $1.05 to $1.10, 
scoured basis. 

The British wool policy has not crystal- 
lized. The Indian government has em- 
bargoed black and gray wool exports but 
does not require export licenses for white 
wools. Naturally if the war continues 
Britain will impose complete or partial 
control of Australian, New Zealand, and 
South African production. Probably im- 
ports of tops and fabrics from Great 
Britain under the Hull reciprocity tariff 
will be curtailed. 

No buying rush has developed in fab- 
ric or retail clothing circles. Yardage 
has been substantially advanced and 
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jabor is clamoring for more money, but 
retail circles are quiet. Distributors are 
making strenuous effort to clear their 
shelves by advertising impending higher 
prices, with scant results. Evidently the 
consumer wardrobe is well stocked or 
scant credit is given higher price threats. 


Property Has Future 


However, the war puts wool holders 
in strong technical position, and the 
property has a future regardless of what 
happens in that sphere. Possibility of 
restriction on raw wool exports by South- 
ern Hemisphere countries furnishes 
weavers with opportunity to control 
prices and allocate their output among 
customers. Many mills have already 
marked up quotations, men’s worsted 
suitings and woolens advancing 40 cents 
per yard coincident with the recent rise 
in raw wool. Roughly, this is an in- 
crease of 25 per cent, while raw wool 
tops and yarns show even greater pro- 
portionate advances. 

War orders from domestic and for- 
eign sources are lacking. Materializa- 
tion in any considerable volume would 
inject life into raw wool trade; but activ- 
ity of this nature will depend entirely on 
military needs or on fine worsteds to be 
exported to countries previously pur- 
chasing from the United Kingdom. Some 
manufacturers are concentrating buying 
with a view to being prepared for pos- 
sible developments. Current mill activity 
is at the highest level of the past twelve 
months, combing operations increasing 
in preparation for the coming season. 

For recent appreciation in raw wool 
and tops the relatively low level of do- 
mestic inventories is responsible. Mill 
stocks do not average above seasonal 
normaley volume, and it is doubtful if 
further appreciation will attract a heavy 
poundage of “out of sight” product. 
Dealers’ holdings are undoubtedly sub- 
normal. Moderate quantities of Empire 
wool may be released, and dealers still 
retain vivid recollection of what hap- 
pened during the 1917-1920 period. Com- 
petition by rayon should wool prices get 
out of hand must also be given consider- 
ation. An abnormal rise would inject 
possibility of government price limita- 
tion. 


Northwest Still Holding 


Scattered clips are being picked up in 
the West at 35 to 38 cents, in the grease. 
In Wyoming sales at 32 to 38 cents are 
reported; in Utah 37 cents has been 
paid. Reports come from Nevada and 
Texas that next year’s clip has been con- 
tracted in a moderate way. The advance, 
however, has attracted little wool from 
the Northwest area. An accumulation 
of spring shorn wool in Texas has dis- 
appeared. In Texas 45 cents is reported 
for a graded clip, an advance of 5 cents 
per pound. Such wool was considered 
well sold around 26% cents at shearing 
time. Reports of contracts of next 
spring’s clip at 46 cents come from 
Texas, with 30 cents the going price for 
short fall wool. 

Eastern manufacturers are credited 
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with owning sufficient wool to keep going 
until January. Possible subsequent de- 
velopments create concern, particularly 
in the case of fine wool. United States 
buyers have been conspicuously active in 
South America and the Cape, where 
prices have kept pace with the rise in 
the domestic market. 


England Buys Clip 


An agreement has been signed by the 
governments of Great Britain, Australia, 
and New Zealand for the purchase of the 
wool clips of the two latter countries 
during the war and one clip thereafter, 
except the portions needed for domestic 
consumption. The prices agreed on are 
10.75 pence per pound for Australian 
and 9.8 pence per pound for New Zea- 
land wools. Each country will share 
equally in any resale profit by Britain. 
Machinery will be set up to deal with the 
question of sales to neutral countries. 


No Price Fixing 


Washington has not manifested the 
least intention to fix prices ana probably 
will not do so unless this country gets 
into the war. A notable fact is that 
domestic prices have made more ad- 
vance since the war started than during 
the first two years of the World War. 

Keen competition is promised on South 
American wools adapted to military pur- 
poses, as they are more readily available 
than New Zealand, Australian, or South 
African product. 

There is no apparent reason why 
growers should contract the 1940 elip, as 
government price fixing is only a remote 
possibility. 

Both Bullish 


Both leather and hide prospects are 
decidedly bullish. Traders emphasize the 
fact that the 12,612,000 equivalent hides 
in visible stocks of hides and leathers 
(raw, in process, and finished) is the 
lowest level since 1922. Tanners realize 
that an inventory is an asset; a few 
weeks ago it was considered a liability. 
In view of trade possibilities, current 
stocks are low; hence repletion effort. 
Tanners bucked the appreciation during 
war uncertainty when the trade “lived 
from speech to speech,” now realizing 
that the time has arrived to get under 
cover as inventory profits loom ahead. 
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FARM PRODUCTS DEMAND 
INCREASING; PRICES UP 


OMESTIC CONSUMER DEMAND 

for farm products is rising, prices 
of agricultural commodities are up, and 
farmers’ cash income in 1939 may ex- 
ceed earlier government estimates of 
$7,900,000,000, reports the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Some of the 
initial speculative war gains in farm 
commodity prices have been lost. Never- 
theless extension of the improvement in 
domestic consumer purchasing power in 
recent months is indicated for the re- 
mainder of the year. 

Supplies of principal foods, feeds, and 
fibers are enough to meet domestic and 
foreign demand and allow adequate car- 
ryover. Even with the war no expansion 
in production of principal farm crops in 
the United States will be required in 
1940. In time of war production may be 
overdone to the disadvantage of pro- 
ducers. 

Will exports of farm products in- 
crease? There are too many uncertain- 
ties to hazard a guess, the bureau says. 
But there are large exportable surpluses 
—wheat and cotton, pork and lard, 
apples and tobacco. Increases in United 
States exports in January-August in- 
cluded pork, lard, and apples. Imports 
of sugar and tobacco declined. 

Domestic wheat supply has been re- 
duced by 100,000,000 bushels, but the 
world supply is the largest on record. 
United States supply is about the same 
this season as in 1914; world supplies 
are about 2,000,000,000 bushels larger. 

Cotton has been selling higher than a 
year ago. Domestic mill activity has ex- 
panded and exports have been larger. 
The government cotton program, small 
stocks of American cotton in Europe, 
and the exchange of American cotton for 
British rubber are important favorable 
export factors. 

Tobacco growers in flue-cured areas 
have a crop that is the largest on record. 
Prices are low. Domestic demand for 
tobacco may increase this year but 
smaller exports are in prospect. Grow- 
ers voted in favor of government mar- 
keting quotas for the 1940 crop. 

Reports indicate abundant supplies of 
feed grains for the increased numbers 
of live stock. Less plentiful is feed west 
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of the Missouri. A large movement of 
feeder cattle and lambs from western 
states into central and eastern Corn Belt 
is under way. 

Increased market supplies of grain- 
fed cattle this fall and winter are ex- 
pected. Cattle slaughter may be smaller 
because of smaller slaughter of cows and 
heifers and grass steers, but this will be 
offset by heavier weights as result of the 
increased proportion of fed cattle. 

Increased supply and improved domes- 
tic consumer demand for hog products 
are indicated for next few months. 
Larger exports of hog products are ex- 
pected. Producers may increase hog pro- 


duction in 1940, since feed is abundant “i d f ; 
in most areas. But the increase prob- give a good account of themselves in the 


ably will be smaller than in 1939 over feed-lot. Well-bred animals make er 
1938. rapid, cheaper gains and mature earlier. 

At the Oklahoma Experiment Station 
calves from a scrub sire and scrub dam 
gained daily 1.67 pounds; from a pure- 
bred sire and scrub dam, 1.87; and from 
a purebred sire and high-grade dam, 
1.97. Feed for the first group cost $8.58 
per cwt. gain; for the second, $8.32; and 
for the third, $7.72. The cwt. value of 
the first group was $8.25; second, $9.17; 
third, $9.96. A buyer could have afforded 
$2.55 more a cwt. for the calves from 
purebred sires and scrub dams and $4.12 
more for calves from purebred sires and 
high-grade dams and still show the same 
net return. That is the big reason why 
feeders pay more for high-quality cattle. 

From a rancher’s viewpoint: Suppos- 
ing there are two carloads of fifty feeder 
calves at the market, one top quality and 
the other of questionable breeding. The 
feeder offers $1 a cwt. difference. Even 
granting both cars average 350 pounds a 


GREATER PROFITS IN 
WELL-BRED CATTLE* 
BY H. B. OSLAND 


UR WESTERN CATTLE RAISING 

is fast simmering down to a policy 
of “survival of the fittest.” The period 
when kind of cattle was unimportant has 
gone to the “last round-up.” Discrimi- 
nating buyers of feeder cattle bid and 
buy for quality and type. Experience 
has taught them that “blood” and type 


A decrease in slaughter supplies of 
sheep and lambs may be followed by an 
increase during the fed-lamb marketing 
season—December through April. Do- 
mestic wool consumption has been much 
larger this season than last and supplies 
of raw wool have been greatly reduced. 

Production of fats and oils from do- 
mestic materials for the calendar year 
may be largest on record, with the effects 
mitigated by stronger consumer demand 
during the next few months. Prices of 
food have risen. 

Increased consumer demand for dairy 
products is indicated this fall and winter. 
Fruit production is larger this season 
than last. Smaller crops are citrus, 
pears, and grapes. Canned fruits will be 
slightly larger this year. Dried fruits 
may show little change. More fall crop 
potatoes from eastern producing states, 
slightly fewer from central states. Some 
late vegetable crops are larger. Turkey 
production reported largest on record. 


*Condensed froin article in “Colorado Farm 
Bulletin” by Colorado Experiment Station, 
State College. Fort Collins, Colorado. 
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head, at $8 a cwt. for the top and 87 
for the other, the well-bred, well-marked, 
good type bring $28 against $24.50 for 
the other. Or on a carload, $175 more. 
From that angle, a $200 bull is cheaper 
than a $75 bull. And that does not take 
into consideration replacement heifers 
still at home to build up the cow herd, 

Packer figures show that well-bred 
cattle furnish a higher percentage of 
dressed carcass, more of the more valu- 
able cuts, less internal fat, and superior 
beef. For this reason the packer buyer 
bids higher on well-finished, well-bred 
animals. The packer never forgets who 
sold him the high dressing or low dress- 
ing steers. The feeder also remembers 
whose cattle did best in his feed-lot. 
That affects the rangeman. 

The old saying that a good bull is half 
the herd and a poor bull all of the herd 
is a proved fact. That does not mean 
that just because a bull is purebred he 
is good. A poor-typed purebred is just 
as bad as, if not worse than, a grade 
bull. A more critical attitude on the part 
of the rangeman when buying bulls 
would force a lot of scrub purebreds to 
go to market as steers. 

Beef is produced for the consumer. 
The consumer dictates through retailer 
to packer. The packer buys from feeder. 
The feeder pays the rangeman in accord- 
ance with the finished product a certain 
quality of cattle produces. The grower 
must insure his success by quality pro- 
duction through use of the best bulls he 
can buy. 


CARE IN BREAKING COLT 
AT EARLY AGE REPAID 


OALS HANDLED AND HALTER- 

broken at an early age are not 
frightened at the approach of a man and 
are much easier to care for as they grow 
older. Since they are not so strong while 
small and learn readily, an owner who 
gives his colt considerable attention dur- 
ing the first few months of its life is 
saving himself much hard work later. 

The first lesson consists of fitting a 
halter to the foal. Tie it in its stall with 
its mother for a half hour or so next 
day, C. A. Burge, extension worker at 
Pennsylvania State College, directs, but 
watch that it does not injure itself. 
Next, teach the animal to lead. Make 
the lessons short. Two a day are suffi- 
cient, as little progress can be made with 
a tired or sulky colt. 

The head-and-foot tie is useful in ty- 
ing a green colt or a halter-puller. Run 
the halter rope through the manger hole 
and tie it just below the animal’s knee 
or to the fetlock. This tie may be used 
if necessary in teaching a colt to lead. 
A gentle pull on the rope will raise the 
front foot while at the same time a pull 
is exerted on the halter. Once in motion, 
a colt soon learns to follow. 
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“When a colt is not in motion, teach 
it to stand squarely on all four legs with 
its head up,” says Burge. “Always stop 
at a place where its fore feet will be 
slightly higher than its hind feet. Do 
not expect a colt to learn everything in 
one lesson. After it learns to lead well 
at a walk, teach it to trot. Teach it to 
stand quietly while being brushed and 
while its feet and legs are handled.” 

Outdoor exercise is essential to a colt 
in winter as well as in summer. When 
five or six months of age, a foal should 
be weaned, and liberal feeding at that 
time is essential since a colt makes the 
greatest development the first year of 
its life. 


NOTES TO JUNIORS 


E WANT YOU YOUNG STOCK- 

men to think of this department of 
the PRODUCER as yours. We want it to 
contain items of interest to you. And 
we want you to write us a letter or an 
article that you think will be of interest 
in the junior department. Young stock- 
men seem to be taking more interest in 
the industry today. Two junior associa- 
tions have already been formed. And 
that is why we have started the junior 
department. But whether you belong to 
a junior organization or not, let us hear 
from you. It is your department. 


4-H CLUB COMPETITION 


Winning high honors for the state’s 
live-stock industry, the Nevada 4-H Club 
live-stock judging team captured fourth 
place in the competition at the Pacific 
International Live Stock Show at Port- 
land, Oregon, in October. The Nevada 
team, hailing from Lyon County, made 
1,785 points in comparison with 2,085 
for the Adams County, Washington, team 
which took first honors. . . . Dates for 
the sixteenth annual 4-H and Vocational 
Agriculture Baby Beef Show and Sale, 
sponsored by St. Louis Producers at Na- 
tional Stock Yard, Illinois, have been 
changed to November 30 and Decem- 
ber 1. The change was necessitated by 
the presidential proclamation moving 
Thanksgiving Day up a week. The event 
is limited to 4-H Club boys and girls 
and students of vocational agriculture 
who must have fed and cared for the 
calf themselves under the supervision of 
their respective leaders. Prizes consist 
of several hundred dollars in cash, silver 
loving cups, plaques, and other awards. 


FFA AWARDS 


Representatives of nearly 250,000 
farm boys in America met in Kansas 
City, Missouri, recently in the twelfth 
national convention of the Future Farm- 
ers of America, discussing problems of 
their national organization. These farm 
boys are students or recent graduates of 
high school departments of vocational 
agriculture in the various states. Each 
State association of the Future Farmers 
of America is permitted two official dele- 
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gates. The convention meets at the same 
time as the American Royal Live Stock 
Show. Eight farm boys shared $1,350 
in the Kansas City Weekly Star award 
money. Top award of $500 went to Nor- 
man L. Kruse, Albion High School, 
Nebraska. The “Star Farmer” awards 
require that the participant be launched 
in good farming, a rural leader, out- 
standing in scholarship and community 
service, and with a good record of earn- 
ings and farming investment. The top 
prize of $500, known as the “Star Ameri- 
can Farmer” award, has frequently gone 
to a youth who has done all these things 
and rehabilitated a run-down farm into 
a real community asset in addition. 


LETTERS 


LIKES BEING ON JUDGING TEAM 


I am a charter member of the Ne- 
braska Junior Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion. I believe all young stockmen would 
like the opportunity to attend a practical 
state high school such as the one from 
which I plan to graduate next spring. 
This school is the Nebraska School of 
Agriculture at Curtis. 


It offers regular courses and courses 
such as animal husbandry, live-stock 
judging, forge work, and woodwork that 
are useful in every-day ranch life. Be- 
sides sports they have after-school ac- 
tivities for those who wish to take part 
that are more interesting for ranch 
boys. Among these are advanced live- 
stock judging, the fitting of all kinds of 
live stock for the annual junior Ak-Sar- 
Ben held in the school gymnasium. 


The student taking part in the Ak- 
Sar-Ben chooses the class he wishes to 
show in and draws lots for the animals, 
which belong to the school. They are 
judged only on showmanship and fitting, 
so the animal drawn makes very little 
difference. He may put in as much time 
as he cares to after school and on 
week-ends taming, washing, and train- 
ing his animal. 

The reward for the winner of each 
class besides the honor is a trip to Lin- 
coln and Omaha. At Lincoln they visit 
the state capitol and the agricultural 
college. Here they judge against the 
short-course students from the agricul- 
tural college and watch their annual 
junior Ak-Sar-Ben. At Omaha they 
visit the stock exchange, packing plant, 
and stock yards. The judging team gets 
trips to other towns and to ranches to 
judge. Each spring a contest is held at 
the state experiment farm at North 
Platte, and the ten highest judgers re- 
ceive letters such as those most high 
schools give for sports. 


I have been on the judging team the 
past year and also worked hard enough 
to win the championship at the junior 
Ak-Sar-Ben. I enjoyed taking part and 
plan to do so again this year. If I don’t 
win I will have the experience. 

LEE MESSERSMITH. 

Alliance, Neb. 


I enjoy your paper very much and 





I 


don’t want to miss it—H. M. DAuGuH- 


ERTY, El Paso, Tex. 
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F you have even a calf or a pig, you 
will find much of interest in the new 
i) 64-page illustrated catalog of the fa- 
mous FRANKLIN lines of vaccines and 





Yee Sed in Your Name and Address Today 


O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 


Denver Wichita 


Fort Worth Marfa Amarillo EP, 
Konses City Alliance 


Los Angeles Salt Leke City 


Aberdeen-Angus 
The Breed with a Record 


The Fastest-Growing Beef 
Breed in America 


For Literature, Write 


THE AMERICAN 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS BREEDERS' 
ASSOCIATION 


Union Stock Yards Chicago, Illinois 


SHORTHORNS 


Shorthorn cattle are experiencing a 
record year. 
There is a tremendous interest in 
these good cattle. 
They cross splendidly. 

Calves by Shorthorn bulls grow rapidly 
and make exceedingly economical gains. 
Shorthorns make useful animals for 
junior feeding contests 
For further information and literature 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


7 Dexter Park Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A Picture of Your Farm 


—Your herd 


—or prize bull 


reproduced on your letter- 
head or a neat folder may 
be just what you need to 
give “that something” 
which you cannot conven- 
iently put into a letter. If 
it’s in the line of printing 
or publicity we can assist 
you. 


Frank < Wolf Publications 


1950 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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ROUND THE RANGE 


RANGE CONDITION LOW IN 
SOUTH HALF PLAINS AREA 


HE SEVERE SUMMER DROUGHT 

in the southern half of the Great 
Plains area brought about a further drop 
in range conditions to the third lowest 
October condition on record for the sev- 
enteen western range states, according 
to the Denver regional office of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service. The sharp 
drop in condition in this area more than 
offset improved conditions in most other 
range states. Condition of cattle and 
sheep changed little but was among the 
four lowest for the month in eighteen 
years of record. 

On the ranges as a whole abnormally 
high temperatures and marked deficien- 
cies of rainfall continued. As of Octo- 
ber 15, range conditions in the lower 
half of the Great Plains area, including 
the southern half of Nebraska and 
Kansas, dropped sharply, although in 
Oklahoma and Texas rains fell. Pros- 
pects for wheat pastures were poor. The 
drop in condition was partly offset by 
improvement in other range states. 
Greatest improvement was in the far 
southwestern states. Winter range pros- 
pects are not good over much of the 
range area. Stock in some local areas 
may be in rather poor condition at the 
beginning of winter. While supplies of 
hay and other roughage are fairly large, 
it is probable, with even an average 
winter, that these will have to be sup- 
plemented in many areas, especially 
in places where stock is usually win- 
tered largely on the range. 

Average condition of cattle did not 
change. Although ranges were rather 
poor generally all summer, cattle were in 
fairly good condition in most states, and 
only in the worst areas of the drought 
states are there any real thin cattle. 
Good prices and rather poor range pros- 
pects have resulted in a rather heavy 
early shipment of cattle from some 
areas. In the few states where ranges 
are about average and feed supplies 
ample, there is some tendency to in- 
crease numbers. 

Sheep showed a small improvement. 
Contracting of feeder lambs in Septem- 
ber was fairly heavy after prices ad- 
vanced rather sharply. The number of 
feeder lambs shipped.into the Corn Belt 
since August 1 has been relatively large. 
Winter sheep ranges are short over all 
or parts of most of the range states and 
rather heavy feeding of concentrates 
may be necessary in some of these areas. 


DROUGHT COMMITTEE GIVES 
HELP TO STRICKEN AREAS 
HE DROUGHT COMMITTEE OF 
the Department of Agriculture re- 


ported on October 13 that pasture and 
feed conditions had reached a stage of 
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serious shortage in parts of Wyoming, 
Nebraska, Colorado, and South Dakota. 

N. E. Dodd, chairman, said the com- 
mittee had formulated plans whereby 
agencies in the department may come to 
the assistance of stockmen who are faced 
with the alternative of buying and ship- 
ping feed in or shipping their cattle out 
of the drought area. 

The drought this year, unlike those of 
1934 and 1936, is not widespread, de- 
clared Mr. Dodd. There are ample sup- 
plies of grain and roughage near the 
stricken areas. The committee’s activi- 
ties called for department assistance to 
farmers in locating the nearest source 
of feed and in pooling orders so as to 
defray expenses of buying and shipping; 
request to the railroads to give some 
concession in freight rates, as was 
granted in previous drought years; and 
extension of loans to farmers for feed 
when they cannot obtain credit from 
their banks or other credit agencies. 


CORN BELT TO FEED MORE 
CATTLE AND LAMBS 


HE AGRICULTURAL MARKET- 

ing Service on October 12 forecasted 
the number of cattle to be fed for mar- 
ket during winter-spring at somewhat 
larger than the number fed a year 
earlier. The increase will be in the Corn 
Belt states. Smaller numbers will be 
fed in other areas. 


Stocker and feeder cattle shipments 
into the Corn Belt states, inspected at 
stock yards, during July-September were 
12 per cent larger this year than last 
and the largest for the period in twelve 
years. Direct shipments were also 
larger. 

It is probable, however, said the fed- 
eral experts, that the rate of increase 
in feeder shipments will not be main- 
tained through the last three months of 
the year. They may be only a little 
larger than last year. Poor condition of 
ranges in a number of western states 
has forced earlier than usual shipments. 


The number of cattle fed in nearly all 
the western states will be smaller than 
last year, with the possibility that feed- 
ing in the important irrigated feeding 
areas east of the Rocky Mountains may 
be materially reduced. Cattle fed in 
Texas may not number much different 
from last year. 


Indication is that a larger proportion 
of cattle fed in the 1939-40 season will 
be marketed during winter than was the 
case last year. Hence the increase in 
the market supply of fed cattle during 
the coming year may be relatively great- 
er during the winter months. 

The number of lambs to be fed in the 
coming feeding season will be consider- 
ably larger in the Corn Belt but smaller 
in the western states than in 1938-39. 


July-September shipments into the 
Corn Belt were unusually large, the 
number inspected at stock-yards markets 
being nearly a fourth greater than in 
the same months last year and much the 
largest since 1934. The number shipped 
direct was much larger than the rela. 
tively large directs of last year, six 
Corn Belt states reporting close to a 75 
per cent increase. Total movement into 
the Corn Belt was probably 600,000 to 
700,000 head larger this year than last. 
The movement reflects the rather poor 
range condition in the western states, 

A large part of the decrease indicated 
for the western states is expected to be 
in Colorado, the largest feeding state, 
and feeding in that state might be the 
smallest since 1927. California, how- 
ever, may increase its feeding. 

Probability is that there will be little 
winter wheat pasture in the Great Plains 
from Nebraska to Texas. Last year a 
rather heavy movement of lambs occur- 
red after October 1 into this area to be 
fattened on wheat pastures. Much of 
the movement comprised Texas and New 
Mexico lambs. Many lambs from these 
states would have moved to wheat pas- 
tures this fall if such pastures had been 
available. Lacking them, it is probable 
that most will be shipped to feed-lots, 
but whether they will go to the Corn 
Belt or to feeding areas in the West is 
uncertain. Disposition of these lambs 
may determine to some extent the rela- 
tive distribution of lamb feeding this 
year between the Corn Belt and the 
western states. 


Crops and Stocks 


Feed crop production is reported as 
follows (six ciphers omitted) : 





Ten- 

Year Av. 

1939 1938 1928-37 

Corn, All (bu.).... 2,582 2,542 2,310 

Onte (dina... 9414 1,054 1,049 

Barley (bu.).......... 270 252 233 

All Hay (tons)... 84 91 78 

Grain Sorghums 

OME) acs... 88 101 86 

Soy Beans* (bu.).. 72 54 20 
*Soy beans for beans—six states. 


Stocks of grain and hay on farms 
October 1 were (six ciphers omitted): 


Ten- 
Year Av. 
1939 1988 1928-37 
Corn (old crop) 

SE nscccunltinninas 546 353 167 
Wheat (bu.).......... 332 401 340 
Cate (WG.) ..ncccccnnnns 765 854 834 
Hay (tons) }.......... 16 12 9 





*About half the old corn stocks are sealed 
corn under government loan. 

+Ilay stocks are estimated amount of old 
hay on farms May 1. 


RANGE PROGRAM PROVISOS 
FOR 1940 APPROVED 
HE 1940 RANGE CONSERVATION 
program, similar in most respects to 


the 1939 program, has been approved 
by Secretary Wallace. 
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The 1940 program will make the car- 
rying out of supplemental range prac- 
tices a condition precedent to payment 
in connection with deferred grazing— 
keeping live stock off rangeland until 
the native grass can mature seed and 
reseed the land. The additional prac- 
tices as well as amount of the payment 
will vary considerably between areas. 
The maximum proportion of the range- 
building allowance computed on the acre- 
age of range land that can be earned in 
any area by deferred grazing and the 
supplemental practices is 75 per cent, as 
against 60 per cent in 1939. 

The basis of payment for contour 
listing, furrowing, or subsoiling has been 
changed from 50 cents an acre to 2% 
cents per 100 linear feet. This change 
was made to make the rate more nearly 
in proportion to the cost of the practice, 
where the amount of furrowing, etc., 
differs because of type of land. 

The 1939 program included practices 
of conserving range land by eliminating 
destructive plants in certain areas. 
These provisions have been expanded to 
include the destruction of heavy sage- 
brush infestations and St.-John’s-wort 
and to provide for noxious plant de- 
struction by mowing. All these prac- 
tices are subject to specific approval by 
local AAA committees. 

In the past the range-building allow- 
lowance has been computed on the size 
of the ranching unit and its grazing 
capacity. On small ranching units and 
on those of very low grazing capacity 
the amount of the range-building pay- 
ment allowance was frequently inade- 
quate to encourage ranchers to under- 
take improvement of their range. To 
encourage improvement of these small 
ranches, the 1940 program provides for 
a minimum range-building allowance 
equivalent to 10 cents an acre up to 640 
acres, 

“The last year has demonstrated the 
effectiveness of the program,” R. M. 
Evans, administrator of the AAA, said. 
“In many range areas where drought 
has been severe, the range program has 
played an important part in enabling 
western ranchers to retain their live 
stock. This is in sharp contrast to 1934 
when many of the same stockmen were 
forced to sell and ship their breeding 
stock because of lack of feed and water. 
Not only ranchers but the meat-consum- 
ing public throughout the nation have 
an interest in a program that will help 
preserve the long-time productivity of 
the range and in turn will minimize the 
fluctuations which have harmed ranch- 
ers and consumers alike.” 


GROUPS FILE EXCEPTIONS 
IN 85 PER CENT CASE 


OLUMINOUS EXCEPTIONS TO 
the recent report of two Interstate 
Commerce Commission examiners in the 
case involving the 85 per cent rates on 
stockers and feeders have been filed in 
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behalf of the American National Live 
Stock Association, the National Wooi 
Growers’ Association, and various state 
commissions by Traffic Counsel Charles 
E. Blaine. Various other live-stock 
groups have also filed exceptions. 


The examiners’ report favored the rail- 
roads’ request to cancel the feeder rates 
and proposed a refund of 15 rer cent of 
freight paid on movements to feed-lots 
but only upon presentation of a freight 
bill showing that the same stock was 
shipped by rail from the feeding point 
to market. 

Adoption of the proposal would add 
greatly to the expenses of growers and 
feeders of live stock, as at best refund 
could be obtained by only a few of those 
who now ship under the 85 per cent rate. 


Some of the language in the report in- 
dicated that the examiners were not con- 
vinced that the proposal would really 
meet the situation for the railroads. 


CONSUMERS WANT BEEF BUT 
TASTE FOR KINDS VARIES 


| | Speen GEOGRAPHICAL, AND 
seasonal differences in tastes for 
beef make the distribution of beef a 
complex problem, L. B. Dodd, head of 
beef sales of Armour and Company, de- 
clared at the twelfth annual cattle feed- 
ers’ meeting at the University of Illinois. 


“The Englishman,” he said, “brought 
to this country a taste for heavy beef. 
Those of French descent like their beef 
comparatively lean. Those who came 
from Italy and Greece like their beef 
verv lean. Orthodox Jews must have 
kosher beef. 

“People of New England take the 
heaviest beef produced, and New England 
is the principal market for this type. 
In New York, because of its foreign 
population, all types of beef are sold. 
But the demand is definitely restricted 
along racial lines. One portion of the 
kosher trade wants its beef heavy, while 
another wants a very light type. 

“The hotel and restaurant trade in New 
York wants high-quality steer beef 
weighing 700 to 800 pounds, dressed, 
while the apartment and small family 
trade wants beef weighing 500 to 600 
pounds, dressed. 

“Philadelphia prefers beef from cattle 
weighing from 500 to 600 pounds, dress- 
ed. Baltimore wants beef still lighter, 
and in the Southeast the people want the 
lightest and leanest beef available. 


“The Middle West likes medium weight. 
The Southwest prefers beef from cattle 
weighing as little as 300 pounds, dressed. 
St. Paul prefers beef weighing from 500 
to 700 pounds, dressed, while Minneapolis 
demands beef from cattle weighing from 
300 to 600 pounds, dressed. The west 
coast likes beef from cattle weighing 
600 to 700 pounds, dressed, although a 
good deal of baby beef has moved in 
that market in recent years. 

“The supplying of beef to meet these 
varying demands presents a complex 


problem to the meat packing industry. 
It can be solved only by the skill of the 
live-stock producer and by the meat 
packing industry’s highly efficient dis- 
tribution system which searches out all 
markets and endeavors to supply the 
type of beef preferred. 

“Fortunately beef has a great appeal 
to the consumer. A recent survey in 
Kansas City, covering 1,764 housewives, 
showed that all income groups expressed 
a preference for beef. Of those with in- 
comes over $10,000, 69.1 per cent ex- 
pressed a preference for beef; in the 
group with incomes from $3,000 to 
$7,500, 70.0 per cent expressed a prefer- 
ence for beef; of those with incomes 
from $1,500 to $2,400, 75.1 per cent ex- 
pressed a preference for beef; and, in 
the lowest income group, $1,000 to $1,500, 
74.4 per cent preferred beef.” 


RANGE TO PASTURE CHANGE 
SHOULD BE GRADUAL 


HOUSANDS OF DOLLARS WORTH 
of cattle die each fall when they are 
brought in from dry, sparse feed on the 
summer range to lush, green feed in the 
valleys, says Dr. E. N. Stout, veterina- 
rian for the Colorado State College Ex- 
tension Service. 
“The chief danger,” he adds, “comes 
when these cattle are pastured on beet 
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THE JACOBS 
$290 UP... THREE YEARS TO PAY 


Not one generator burned out in ten years 
—a2 record no other plant can equal. Pat- 
ented, flyball-governed, variable-pitch, 14- 


foot propeller. Fully automatic battery 
charging and voltage control. 
Before you consider any electric system 
write for FREE LITERATURE on the 
NEW “JACOBS” SYSTEM of low-cost farm 
electrification. Learn why it is cheaper to 
own a Jacobs. 
“America’s Oldest and Leading Wind 
Electric Manufacturer.” 


JACOBS WIND ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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tops or alfalfa and allowed to eat their 
fill of these feeds. Cattle often die sud- 
denly or suffer an attack of pneumonia 
which may or may not result in death. 


Although the exact cause of their 
death is not known, it is always associ- 
ated with this quick change from dry 
to green feed. 

This loss of valuable cattle can be 
prevented, Dr. Stout states, by making 
the change in feed gradually. When the 
cattle are first brought in from the range 
they should be given plenty of hay or 
dry grass pasture before being turned 
out on beet tops or alfalfa. They should 


not be left on the green feed for more 
than an hour. 


The next time they should be put on 
alfalfa or beet tops for about two hours 
but not before they have had a good 
feed of hay. Gradually the cattle can be 
accustomed to the green feeds in this 
manner without injury to them. 


Laboratory examinations of specimens 
of cattle that have died when changed 
from dry to green feed rather suddenly 
have been made at the Colorado State 
College Experiment Station but no sign 
of a bacterial disease was found. 


BULLETINS IN BRIEF 


in EDERALLY INSPECTED KILL OF 
cattle, hogs, and sheep was less in 
1914 than in 1913; slaughter of hogs 
and cattle then turned upward slowly. 
Hog kill was particularly large in 1916, 
1918, and 1919, while cattle slaughter 
was greatest in 1917 and 1918. Slaugh- 
ter of sheep and lambs declined through 
the war period. The following table 
taken from National Provisioner shows 
federally inspected slaughter during the 
World War period, 1937, 1938, and the 
1939 calendar year through July (000 
omitted): 


Hogs Cattle Sheep 
Be Ee ee 34,199 6,978 14,406 
Bene te 32,532 6,757 14,229 
BON eco 38,381 7,153 12.212 
1916 43,084 8,310 11,941 
BW cei 33,910 10,350 9,345 
as oo ee 41,214 11,829 10,320 
MON Ses 41,812 10,091 12,691 
Baie 31,642 10,070 17,270 
1938... ..36,186 9,776 18,060 
1939 (7 mos. )..22,473 5,239 9,706 
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BEE CATULE SHE AGO eS 


MEAT CONSUMED DURING WAR 


Per capita consumption of meats in 
the United States during the World War 
is shown in the below table for the 
period 1910-19. Figures are also given 
for 1936-38. Consumption declined in 
the war period, but at its lowest it was 
greater than in recent years. Figures 
are reported by the Department of Agri- 
culture (in pounds): 


Lamb & 

Beef Veal Mutton Pork Lard 
TORO 70.6 ‘ice 6.4 62.4 12.4 
UOT 4s... 2eeet ad 74 69.2 12.0 
NOTE 64.8 10 TH ‘663 11.4 
Be nie 63.8 G3: T3 “614 10.9 
NOt 62.58 ‘8:8 72. “6b9 10.9 
NORG 2 8 57.4 6.0 6.2 67.3 11.8 
POT 2. 59.9 6.5 5.9 69.8 12.0 
Deas ak 65.5 730 45 659.6 10.5 
1918:...-....69,2 7.4 4.8 61.6 12.3 
VO8 9 ses 61.7 78 5.7 263.9 11.0 
19S. 8 coc 58.6 S44. 67 554 £12 
Si 54.8 83 6.7 55.5 10.6 
19583 33) 54.0 14 69. O74 11.3 


MORE FREEZER LOCKERS 


A gain of about 550 freezer locker 
plants—where farm families and others 
store fresh foods in season for out-of- 
season use—was reported by state agri- 
cultural extension services for the year 
ended in July, 1939. The survey shows 
over 1,850 plants operating in thirty- 
eight states, compared with 1,300 in 
thirty-three states last year. The in- 
crease is scattered over twenty-seven 
states, as five of the thirty-three with 
plants last year reported no increases, 
and one state lost its only plant. Five 
states reported plants for the first time 
this year. Locker plants operated in con- 
nection with some other business made 
up 77 per cent of the total. Ten per cent 
of the plants were reported as co-oper- 
atives. Only a few incompletely equipped 
plants were in operation ten years ago. 


FEEDSTUFF PRICES 


Cottonseed cake and meal was quoted 
on October 18 at $29 a ton, f. o. b. Dal- 
las. Hay prices, carlot, on October 16 
at Omaha were: Alfalfa—No. 1, $14 to 
$15; standard leafy, $13 to $13.50; 
standard, $12 to $13; No. 2, $11 to $12; 
No. 3, $10 to $11; sample, $7.50 to $8.50; 
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upland prairie—No. 1, $9 to $10. 50; No. 
2, $7.50 to $8.50; No. 3, 6.50 to $7: 
sample, $5 to $6; midland prairie—No, 
1, $8 to $9; No. 2, $7 to $8; mixeq— 
No. 1, $9 to $10; No. 2, $7.50 to $8. 
No. 3, $6 to $7. 


YEARBOOKS OF AGRICULTURE 


“Farmers in a Changing World” wil] 
be the theme of the 1940 yearbook of 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
tentative title for the 1941 yearbook js 
“Climate and Man.” Each of the recen 
yearbooks has dealt with a single broad 
field of research and action of major im- 
portance in the work of the department. 
They have consisted of separate contri- 
butions on a central theme. The effects 
of a “changing world” upon the economic 
and social problems of the farmers wil! 
be presented in the 1940 yearbook. 
Adaptation of the farmer to these 
changes through conservation, adjusting 
production and demand, solving prob- 
lems in the agricultural marketing field, 
and in the fields of credit, insurance, and 
taxation are subjects assigned for un- 
biased discussion. The 1939 yearbook, 
“Food and Life,” should be ready in the 
early fall. 


MEAT TRADE IN WORLD WAR 


United States trade in meat and meat 
products during World War years are 
given in “Foodstuffs Round the World” 
as below (millions of pounds): 

Fiscal Year 


Ended June 30 Exports Imports 
PORORT Ss 25. cts eo teas 1,204 * 
ee. 5 ct ne dees 1,134 208 
PT IR cee cts inascee 1,564 236 
MIMD sd cncea uth cel codectacteas 1,990 99 
RIT: eceg. chee ssca hs ries, Sat 1,975 53 
| ee Ee oe 2.319 128 
RD ge le Sept ac eee 3,185 64 


* Not computed. j{ Calendar year. 


SEEK LOWER MEAT RATES 


Parity freight rates on fresh meat 
shipped from Denver to eastern markets 
were being sought in a hearing before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at 
Denver during mid-October. Demanding 
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lower rates were stock growers, the 
Denver stock yards and exchange, na- 
tional packers, and railroads. L. M. Pex- 
ton, vice-president-general manager of 
the Denver Union Stock Yard Company, 
testified that meat freight rates from 
Denver to eastern points were far in 
excess of meat rates for other markets. 
Big packers in Denver are operating at 
20 to 25 per cent of capacity because of 
the unfair rates, he said. Under the 
present tariff, live stock is bought on 
the hoof and shipped to mid-western and 
eastern plants, he testified, rather than 
being slaughtered here for eastern out- 
let. B. F. Davis, secretary of the Colo- 
rado Stock Growers’ Association, testi- 
fied in support of lower rates. Opposing 
the requested rate decrease are middle 
western packers who do not have plants 
at Denver and truck lines operating to 
the Middle West. 





BIG ENTRIES AT INTERNATIONAL 


One of the largest exhibitions in the 
history of the International Live Stock 
Exposition is anticipated by the man- 
agement when the show opens December 
2, to run to the 9th, at the Chicago stock 
yards. According to B. H. Heide, secre- 
tary of the exposition, the early entry 
is the heaviest it has ever been and the 
requests for information relative to 
making entries the most numerous. En- 
tries for live-stock departments, except 
carlot classes, close November 1. Entries 
for the latter close November 25. Crop 
exhibits, carrying no entry fee, may be 
listed until November 20. Mr. Heide 
predicts an unusually large exhibition 
of Canadian live stock, owing to the can- 
cellation of fall shows in Canada as a 
war measure. In recent years, all prov- 
inces of the Dominion have been strongly 
represented in both the live-stock and 
crops departments. The National 4-H 
Club Congress will be held for the 
eighteenth time this year in connection 
with the exposition. Low round-trip 
railroad fares apply from many points. 


SEEK TO END TRADE BARRIERS 


Resolutions calling for repeal of laws 
preventing the free flow of commerce be- 
tween states of agricultural products 
and removal of discriminatory interstate 
taxes were among those approved at a 
ten-state trade barrier conference re- 
cently in Denver. The proposals adopted 
will be presented in the next legislatures 
in Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico, 
Kansas, Utah, Oklahoma, Texas, Nevada, 
and North and South Dakota. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


“Anywhere but Hollywood a ham- 
burger is just a hamburger,” says Read- 
er’s Digest. “But here it’s a Square- 
burger, a Nutburger, an Onionburger, a 
Cheeseburger. One emporium exploits 
the ‘Glorified Hamburger,’ containing 
nuts, raisins, onions, relish and, oddly 
enough, hamburger. And a new bar- 
becue stand has knocked itself out with 
this triumph: ‘Barbicated Porkwich.’” 
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MEAL 
CAKE 
PELLETS 


(With or Without Mineral) 


They do the job 
better. 


Let Us Quote You 


STANDARD 
SOYBEAN MILLS 


Centerville, Iowa 


The growth of the Colorado 
National Bank has not been 
sensational. Seventy-five 
years of careful, conserva- 
tive banking practice has 
built this sturdy, dependa- 
ble bank of today. 


LADO NATIONAL BANE 


EE] STREET AT CHAMPA + DENVER 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 








The Turner 
Dehorning Chute 





A complete, modern chute for branding, 
vaccinating, dehorning, horn-branding, 
horn-weighting, blood-testing. 
World’s Best Cattle Machine 
Portable Convenient 
With sling and roller attachments. The 


perfect stocks for foot trimming, 
veterinary work, etc. 


The Turner Dehorning Chute 
Eagle Nest, New Mexico 








MONTANA TYPE 


Polled Herefords 


Mean quality . . weight ... for 
age and feed consumed. An output 
of 400 head per year means more 
and better cattle to select from 
and at less cost to you. 


Visit us. Let’s get acquainted. 


Roberts Loan and Cattle Co. 


WM. SPIDEL, President 


Box 1098 Roundup, Mont. 





Auction Every Monday 


We can sell your feeder cattle, fat 
hogs, stock pigs at top prices. Horse 
and mule auction on Wednesdays. 
The Grand Island Live Stock Commis- 
sion Company is an old, established 
firm, operating under the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and bonded for 
your protection. Situated in the best 
feeding country in Nebraska. Write 
or wire for market information. 


Grand Island 


Live Stock Commission Co. 
Grand Island, Neb. 
John (Jack) Torpey, Pres.-Gen. Mgr. 


On Highway U. S. 30 and both 
U. P. and Burlington 
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\VA\ BLOW-FLY REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 
Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cuts, 
Ng <x Wool Maggots, Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty 
i , a \\ Nose. Soothing, Acid Free, Non-poisonous. 
A BS] The Perfect Wound Dressing 
pn SOLD UNDER POSITIVE MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 

ee SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 
AIF AZA WMERICAN TURPENTINE & TAR CO_New Orleans, Le. 
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LETTERS 


SOMETHING WRONG WITH SYSTEM 

About the middle of July, this year, 
I hired two additional men to work dur- 
ing haying and harvest. The men were 
young, able-bodied, and of good charac- 
ter and had not been on the WPA this 
year. I was paying two dollars per 
day and board. One man worked two 
days when he received a card in the 
mail informing him that he was eligible 
to a WPA job, and he quit the hayfield 
for the easier job. The other man 
worked two weeks and then he too got 
notice to go on WPA and quit the hay- 
field. 

Now I am not finding fault with those 
men. They were good fellows. But there 
is something seriously wrong with our 
system when they call young men from 
legitimate employment and put them on 
phantom jobs where the good men com- 
plain bitterly of the futility of their 
labors. 

We have many farm men and women 
out here who are still on their own and 
who are helping pay the cost of the 
government, who must work long, weary 
hours in the fields to garner their mea- 
ger crops because they cannot compete 
with the WPA either in wages paid or 
perform?nce required. 

How long can those good men and 


women who are the backbone of our na- 
tion maintain that spirit of self-reliance 
when the government competes with 
them for the help they should have to 
maintain their self-reliance and to sup- 
port that government? 


There seems to be something more 
than poor judgment behind a system 
that will encourage our young men to 
renounce manhood and take a pauper’s 
oath and then set them up as exalted 
and preferred citizens, shielded from 
actual labor as compared with the man 
on his own and accorded many privileges 
and emoluments which are denied those 
who are taxed to maintain the system. 

We see some of our farm women 
working sixteen to eighteen hours a 
day because they cannot get help in the 
house, while daughters of the improvi- 
dent families are entertained at some 
club, sometimes presided over by one of 
those creations of Kipling, where the 
instructions consist of ways and means 
to circumvent self-support and to suc- 
cessfully negotiate the federal tit. 

We sll recognize the need of benev- 
olence in these trying times but deplore 
this insidious racket that is flaunted as 
philanthropy, which penalizes thrift, re- 
wards improvidence, and demoralizes 
our citizens. We are never going to beat 
this condition called depression while 
things are held on a false and fictitious 
standard. Our only salvation is for all 


“WHERE TO BUY” ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Twenty-five cents a line, except display space. Normally seven words to a line. Display 
rates on request. Forms close 15th. Send copy to 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado. 


Edison Storage Batteries for light and 
power systems. Non-Acid. Odorless. No 
sulphation or corrosion. Eliminates all 
th> chronic ailments of lead batteries. 
Built as rugged as a battleship and as fine 
as a watch. Cannot be injured by over- 
charging or shortcircuiting. Many national 
institutions and government departments 
are large users of the Edison batteries. 
Real bargains in complete lighting systems. 
Send for free illustrated literature. SEE 
JAY BATTERY COMPANY, 321 Yonkers 
Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


BUY A PRODUCTIVE 
COLORADO FARM 


Write today for full information on 
really productive farms in fertile 


Colorado. Attractive prices, small 
down payment, and low rates on bal- 
ance for all size farms. No trades. 
Also income producing farms in 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and New Mexico. 
Check coupon below for states inter- 
ested in, and mail to: 


FEDERAL LAND BANK 
Wichita, Kansas 

FEDERAL LAND BANK 
WICHITA, KANSAS 

Furnish me with full lists and infor- 
mation on available farms in _ states 
which I have checked below. 

0 COLORADO O OKLAHOMA 

O KANSAS O NEW MEXICO 


CROOK COUNTY; 2,455 acres; 33 miles west 
from Belle Fourche, South Dakota; on graded 
road; 1 mile to school; well developed ranch- 
ing area; black mountain loam; 360 acres 
alfalfa and crop land, 320 acres hay land, 
balance pasture; reservoirs, spring and 2 
creeks furnish water; wood and posts plenti- 
ful; buildings include dwelling, two barns, 
smoke, granary and wood house, granary and 
cook house, shop and fruit cellar, all in good 
condition, Favorable terms. Other farms and 
ranches in Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota and 
Wyoming. Still time to gain possession for 
1940. Illustrated book on request. Write today. 
Federal Land Bank of Omaha, Dept. A-C, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Eighty head best strain registered milking 
SHORTHORNS for sale; 50 cows, 30 calves, 
including 10 finest bull calves in State of 
Colorado. POMONA LIVE STOCK RANCH, 
FRED G. CHAMBBERS, Route 1, Box 311, 
Arvada, Colorado. 


RANCH FOR SALE 


14,000 acres Nebraska, wet meadows. sand hill 
pasture. Additional 2,500 acres lease land. 
Down payment $1.50 per acre. Yearly prin- 
cipal payment 15¢ per acre. Interest 5%. 
Harry White, Realtor 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 





RANCHES, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 


to begin at the bottom and work out, 
Any maladjustments should be rectified 
in a dignified and statesman-like man- 
ner. Cut out this blatant quibbling that 
is always the earmarks of the unethical, 
the incompetent, and the inefficient, 


MATT CROWLEY, 
Hebron, N. D. 


PULP FEEDING 


The Spreckels Sugar Company of Cal- 
ifornia has instituted a wet pulp live- 
stock feeding program among growers 
in its Woodland factory district. Feed- 
ers and dairymen are taking advantage 
of the opportunity to get pulp to cover 
their feeding operations. This is the 
third vear of operations, and demand for 
pulp indicates that growers and feeders 
will utilize the available supply again 
this year. Maintenance of soil fertility 
is the basis of the program. 

SPRECKELS SuGAR CoMPANY, 


By R. D. Jones. 
Woodland, Cal. 


DROUGHT SERIOUS 


Have sold more registered Hereford 
breeding cattle this summer and fall 
than any other year. Drought conditions 
are getting serious. Hasn’t rained here 
since July 1. Pastures are burned up 
and the feed didn’t make. The wheat 
ground is prepared but the farmers are 
waiting for a rain before sowing, which 
will make the chances for wheat pasture 
less as the davs go by, as it is getting 
pretty late now. 


B. J. Puatts. 
Alfalfa County, Okla., Sept. 24. 


DRY FALL 


A very dry fall. A few good rains, but 
so far apart that it has been drying 
out the surface between rains. There is 
little subsoil moisture. Cattle have been 
closely sold. 


Oscar T. YOpER. 
Goshen County, Wyo. 


GOOD RAINS 


Good rains out here have gone a long 
way toward making up for a very dry 
summer. Market active and prices higher 
than last year. 


G. W. EVANS. 
Socorro County, N. M. 


The PropUCER has proved to be very 
interesting and educational to me in this 
past year.—FRANCES FRASER, Ventura 
County, Calif. 


I enjoy reading the AMERICAN CATTLE 
PRODUCER.—A. F. Moss, Llano, Tex. 


I like the PropucerR.—R, O. JOHNSON, 
Lincoln County, Neb. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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